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The Work At Hand 


Within the conference theme of “Expanding Fron- 
tiers in Social Welfare,” the recent National Confer- 
ence on Social Welfare devoted a major session to 
“Frontiers in Public Welfare.” Much of the material 
presented was directly related to the 1956 Social 
Security Amendments (covered in the October, 1956 
issue of Pustic Wexrare), their present status and 
potentialities. 

There was general recognition that their passage 
alone was not the full answer to public welfare’s 
needs: Without vigilance and continuing effort their 
full worth may not be realized; there are many 
hurdles to be overcome in their implementation, both 
real and imagined; effective use of them will have 
to be preceded by careful planning with federal, state 
and local levels cooperating; legal, financial and 
administrative foundations will have to be laid state 
by state; in states where caseloads are too large and 
grants too small, there is much to be done to move 
public welfare toward this new and broader highway. 

We do not mean to say that there was a discouraged 
atmosphere about this session. On the contrary, there 
was a general sense of rejoicing at the new oppor- 
tunities these amendments give for better services to 
people. But some of the frank facing of hard realities 
which was carried on in that session is a healthy 
concern for everyone in public welfare. 





Legislative Developments in the States 
Social Security Today... 


Strengthening Family Life Through Ahuledauntee Snatag ibesienaieesaibians 
A New Approach to the Problems of Mentally and 


The authorizations which the provisions make 
cannot be implemented in fiscal year 1958 unless 
Congress makes the necessary appropriations for ad- 
ministration and services, training and research. But 
to insure the most effective use of the appropriations 
when they are available, there is a great deal of 
assessing, testing, exchange of information within the 
field, and thoughtful planning, which can and should 
be done now. Determination of necessary changes in 
state legislation, policy, and distribution of staff and 
funds can be undertaken at once, allowing time for 
the steps needed to achieve these changes. 

As public welfare people study the amendments and 
look at their present programs in relation to them, 
they will see that this is no time to “rest on their oars.” 
Much important work lies at hand if we are to realize 
the rich potentialities for public welfare of these new 
provisions. 

Each and every welfare department—whatever its 
present program—has new opportunities through the 
1956 amendments. To some, they offer a chance to do 
more than just concentrate on the giving of financial 
aid; to others, they mean enrichment and extension 
of one or more existing programs; to all they give 
assurance that the true meaning of the term “public 
welfare” can be more effectively advanced. 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


Considerable legislative activity 1s being carried on in most of the states 
during 1957. The following summary of legislation relating to public welfare 
is based on reports from states where the sessions had been adjourned before 


PUBLIC WELFARE went to press. 


HILE some states report a tendency toward 

economy in their legislatures, in other instances 

increased public welfare budgets have received 
approval. Residence requirements received attention 
in a number of states. 


Six-states—Maryland, Minnesota, Montana, New 
York, Washington and Kansas—reported the passage 
of legislation to meet the new federal changes on ADC 
regarding school attendance of children between 16 
and 18 and relatives with whom children can live 
and be eligible. Similar legislation failed to pass the 
Arizona Legislature. In Nevada, the Legislature 
passed the relatives’ extension provision but eliminated 
all children between 16 and 18 from ADC coverage. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Arizona. A bill was passed making it permissive 
for the Commissioner of the Welfare Department to 
reimburse county boards of supervisors with the federal 
share of administrative money which was received for 
the furnishing of quarters for the county welfare 
offices. Bills for increasing the maximum grants on 
all programs and for adding items to the budget in all 
programs failed to get out of committee. 

Colorado. Residence requirement for Aid to the 
Needy Disabled set at one year. 


Kansas. A proposal to permit temporary care for 
nonresident persons in need, as contrasted to transient 
persons, was enacted and some relaxation made in resi- 
dence requirements for all types of assistance for cer- 
tain veterans; a proposed amendment to provide a 
one-year residence maximum was not passed. 

Proposals to repeal the state’s laws providing for 
recovery of public assistance payments from the estates 
of deceased recipients were introduced but did not 
pass. Also failing to pass were measures to liberalize 
by statute public assistance programs’ maximums on 
insurance resources. 
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Maryland. The Department’s budget was approved 
as presented to the Legislature except the amount for 
new positions for administration of local departments 
and the state’s share for the ADC program. The Legis- 
lature indicated that it believed it unrealistic to appro- 
priate monies for new positions when the Department 
was unable to fill existing vacancies. The decrease in 
the state’s share for ADC came about because some 
local units of government had revised their taxable 
base, which resulted in an increase in the amount for 
the ADC program from these local units. A position 
was provided in the Office of the State Commissioner 
of Personnel to have supervision over all training 
programs for employees within the departments of 
the state government. 

Minnesota. The appropriation received for the next 
two years is nearly $12,000,000 higher than for the 
present biennium. Major items accounting for the 
increase were the new salary plan; 261 additional 
employees to staff existing facilities; 278 additional em- 
ployees to staff new buildings to be opened at institu- 
tions during the coming biennium. There was an 
appropriation of almost $21,000,000 for new institu- 
tional buildings and major repairs and improvements. 


Montana. The State Department of Public Welfare 
was given responsibility to develop policy relating to 
educational leave for employees. 


New Mexico. New legislation provides that State 
Department of Public Welfare funds shall come from 
appropriations out of the general fund, rather than 
out of earmarked funds from four separate taxes as 
previously. A report and proposed legislation from an 
interim committee which investigated the Department 
of Public Welfare were defeated. They would have 
removed most of the Department’s functions in the 
social service field and placed them under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Health Department. 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Social Security Today 


ROBERT M. BALL 


A panoramic view of the present status and probable future of social security, 
both in the insurances and public welfare, is presented in this article. Mr. 
Ball, who is Deputy Director, Bureau of OASI, relates factual information 
to the philosophies on which the social security program and its revisions 


are based} 


wouLp like to talk about three things: (1) the 
| ability of our economy to provide for social se- 

curity, (2) what we have accomplished in social 
security to date, and (3) where we are going. 


Ours is the most productive economy in the history 
of the world. With six percent of the world’s popula- 
tion we make about 40 percent of the world’s goods. 
We have attained a gross national product of the 
astounding level of over 400 billion dollars. Our capac- 
ity to abolish want and, beyond this, to bring the 
good things of life to all Americans, has tremendously 
increased in the last several decades. And even more 
important, it is expanding at an accelerating rate. 


Today, we produce more than three times as much 
per worker in a 40-hour week as our grandparents 
did working 70 hours a week. Average output per 
man hour is six times what it was in the middle of 
the nineteenth century and the rate of growth is in- 
creasing. Productivity little more than doubled from 
1850 to 1900, but since 1900 it has trebled. 


And now we stand on the threshold of a new tech- 
nological revolution, the effect of which, in all prob- 
ability, will be to surpass considerably the produc- 
tivity increases that we have known up to now. 
Atomic energy as a major source of power is just 
around the corner. The automatic factory, where a 
continuous process is controlled and directed by the 
machine, is already a reality in some industries such 
as petroleum refining, and the electronic direction of 
machine production and even of assembly operations 
is well advanced. 

New technology has also enabled us to use power 
sources with ever-growing efficiency and economy. 
For example, today we get six times as much delivered 
energy from burning a ton of coal as we did in 1900. 
We have compressed in the 180 years of our national 


"The opinions expressed in this article are those of the writer 
and do not necessarily represent the views of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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existence increases in productivity that go beyond the 
accumulated increases of the previous thousands of 
years of man’s economic activity. 


Extremely conservative projection of what has 
been happening in industry leads to almost unbeliev- 
able conclusions. If we take not the rate of produc- 
tivity increases that seem likely, but merely the aver- 
age rate over the last 100 years, our grandchildren 
will be able to produce and earn in one seven hour 
day as much as we do in a 40 hour week. 

But in considering the ability of our economy to 
provide security—one does not have to project im- 
proved productivity. THE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY FUND, in its 1955 survey of America’s Needs 
and Resources, (which is the source of many of the 
facts on productivity that I have cited) estimated that, 
properly distributed, a six percent increase in con- 
sumer goods in 1950 would have resulted in bringing 
all families and individuals up to a “health and de- 
ceny” standard of living without reducing the living 
standards of the rest of the population. For 1960, 
three years from now, they have estimated that an 
increase of four percent, about $10 billion, would reach 
this goal. Today it can be taken for granted that the 
abolition of want in the United States is no longer a 
problem of economic capacity. It is solely a problem 
of our ability and willingness to organize to do the 


job. 


Roe oF Soctat INSURANCE 


A high level of production, though necessary to the 
abolition of want, does not accomplish this goal auto- 
matically. It is necessary as well to have the institu- 
tional arrangements for making sure that all continue 
to share in consumption when income from earnings 
stops, and to have as well arrangements for meeting 
need which arises from other causes. 


In the United States social insurance is the basic 
method of income maintenance. Its role is to make 
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sure that individuals and families who have lost. their 
income from current work can still purchase a share of 
the goods and services produced. Social insurance now 
insures, in part, the earned incomes of people against 
loss on account of death, retirement in old age, or 
after age 50, loss on account of permanent and total 
disability, loss from industrial accident or disease and 
short-term unemployment. In four states there is also 
protection from loss because of short-term illness. To 
me the most descriptive title for this kind of program 
is the one used by Arthur Larson; he calls it “income 
insurance.” 


Because of this “income insurance,” we have come 
a very long way in the United States in eliminating 
want resulting from old-age, death, and short-term 
unemployment and are now making a real beginning 
in the disability field. Three-fourths of the men be- 
coming 65 this year will be eligible for OASI bene- 
fits. Taking all people over 65, 62 percent are now 
drawing these benefits or will be entitled to draw 
them when they stop work. In 1960 nearly 70 percent 
of all those past 65 will be eligible for social security 
benefits and taking into account other systems, well 
over 75 percent of all the aged will have retirement 
protection. 


The story in the case of the risk of death is very 
much the same. OASI benefits go to 60 percent of all 
orphans in the country. With nine out of ten women 
and children eligible to receive benefits in the event 
of the death of the family earner, practically all those 
who become orphans in the future will get OASI 
benefits. 


As a result of the insurance program, old age assist- 
ance in recent years has definitely become the supple- 
mentary program it was intended to be. Ten years 
ago, twice as many aged persons were receiving old 
age assistance as were receiving OASI benefits. Now 
there are nearly three times as many OASI aged bene- 
ficiaries as old-age assistance recipients—7'4 million as 
compared to 2.5 million. 


The 2.5 million figure compares with 2.8 million old 
age recipients in 1950. If we look at recipient rates, a 
much better measure of what has been happening, the 
decline is much more striking—from 226 per thousand 
aged people receiving old age assistance in 1950 to 173 
per thousand now—a decline of 23 percent in the rate. 
The number of orphaned children getting aid to de- 
pendent children has gone down 25 percent in the 
last ten years from 266,000 in 1948 to 200,000 now. 
Aggregate dollar amounts of assistance payments, of 
course, have not gone down because of price increases 
over the years, higher standards of assistance, rising 
costs of medical care, and increasing numbers of old 


people and children—the major dependent groups. 
However, the real test of the extent to which social 
insurance has been effective in holding down assist- 
ance costs is what these costs would be if we did not 
have social insurance. In my judgment, assistance 
rolls and expenditures from general tax funds for the 
aged and for orphans would be two or three times as 
large as they now are if it were not for OASI. 

We have only just begun to apply the insurance 
method to the risk of disability. For the first time the 
old-age and survivors insurance program will begin 
—in August of this year—paying monthly benefits to 
workers between the ages of 50 and 65 who are per- 
manently and totally disabled. We estimate that some 
275,000 workers will be awarded disability benefits in 
the first year of benefit payments. 

Payment of cash benefits for disabled workers under 
the contributory social insurance program will not 
have much immediate effect on public assistance. 
Probably not more than five percent of those receiving 
assistance because of disability will actually be taken 
off the assistance rolls. This is true because most of 
the disabled already drawing assistance will not be 
able to meet the earnings requirements under insur- 
ance. For the future, however, the disability insurance 
program will do a great deal in preventing the assist- 
ance program from growing as much as it otherwise 
would. 

Finally, because of unemployment insurance most 
people who have worked in covered employment can 
depend on benefits during temporary unemployment. 

The present state of social security, then, is character- 
ized by a highly productive, highly prosperous econ- 
omy and a social insurance system that is becoming 
increasingly effective in meeting the income needs of 
those who have lost income from work. What then 
of the future of social security and public welfare as 
a whole? 


CHANGES IN THINKING 


I believe that in this generation there will be signifi- 
cant changes in social security and in the broad field 
of public welfare activities. I believe that additional 
services will be provided and that social insurance will 
pay more people and probably expand in other ways. 
Let me say why I think this is so. 

My first reason is my belief that a majority of 
people feel that more should be done to prevent pov- 
erty, help the unfortunate, and protect those who can- 
not protect themselves. Essentially this is a changed 
concept of public morality. There is now a widespread 
belief that it is wrong to allow people to go without 
the necessities of life and the services which will help 
them to become free and functioning members of 
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SOCIAL SECURITY TODAY 89 


society when we have the capacity to provide these 
things. 

It is part of our belief in the organization of society 
for the benefit of all. This belief is a relatively new 
concept in human history. Until very recent times— 
within the last hundred years or so—it has been largely 
accepted that the organization of society should be in 
the interests of a privileged few and that most men 
were born to be the instruments which made it pos- 
sible for their betters to create and enjoy “civilization.” 
This is true whether we turn back to the slave states 
of Greece, the serfdom of the middle ages, or to the 
exploitation of men, women and children in the mines 
and factories of early capitalism. Modern America 
rejects the idea of men as instruments to be used by 
others. It makes the welfare of the individual the 
reason for the existence of government and the econ- 
omy. It is primarily because of this great change in 
the standard of public morality that social security 
has been established. 

My second reason for believing that we will be 
willing to expand these activities is that our ability to 
meet human need will greatly increase. Decent, hu- 
mane feelings have a chance to function in effective 
economic terms in proportion to our productivity. 
We will be increasingly ashamed of want in our so- 
ciety as it becomes more and more obvious that it is 
unnecessary. 

My third reason for thinking that more will be done 
is that we are well on the road to reconciling the old 
dilemma of security versus incentives. As long as 
people felt that the direct relief of need worked con- 
trary to general economic motivation they were 
afraid that “welfare” might kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg—that production would suffer because 
welfare damaged the “will to work,” and that the re- 
sult might well be a wider distribution of a smaller 
total volume of goods and services. The invention of 
social insurance has done much to get rid of this old 
problem and will do much more as the implications 
of the invention become more widely understood. 


Future DEVELOPMENTS 


I believe further that the character of governmental 
efforts to provide security will be modified. I think 
government efforts in this area will change in three 
important ways: 

1. We will increasingly recognize the importance of 
production and the importance of work to the in- 
dividual. 

Goods and services for beneficiaries of social insur- 
ance and welfare programs as well as for all 
other people must come out of the total volume pro- 





duced. This argues for a primary emphasis on the 
provision of productive work. 

Suitable work is preferable to cash benefits both 
for the individual and for society as a whole. In the 
case of the aged, for example, we would be doing 
neither them nor ourselves any favor if were to adopt 
a policy of no work after 65 and plan for them all to 
live on social security benefits. Useful work pro- 
vides a higher standard of living than pensions can 
hope to support. At the same time opportunity to 
work means recognition and a sense of being a useful 
participating member of the community. 

It is quite obvious that a job is better than a bene- 
fit, as well, for the disabled who can still do some 
work, the unemployed, widows without children, and 
others who are typically the beneficiaries of social 
security programs. To quote Lord Beveridge, “Social 
security is a job when you can work and an income 
while you can’t.” I think that in the future we will 
put even more emphasis on the job—the development 
of employment and placement services, of vocational 
rehabilitation, of medical and welfare services which 
will help people to stay at work and get back to work. 
For example, this is part of the emphasis in the train- 
ing and research grants in the 1956 Social Security 
Amendments and in the change in the purpose state- 
ment of the Public Assistance titles. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has put great empha- 
sis on this approach. 

At the same time, it is important not to have an 
exaggerated idea of the practical effect of these efforts 
on assistance payments, particularly in the short run. 
The biggest assistance expenditures are in old age 
assistance, where the average recipient is about 75 
years old, and in aid to dependent children where, in 
many situations, work for either the mother or chil- 
dren is not a desirable solution. 

2. The second major line of development that I 
expect in the field of social security is increasing re- 
liance on the method of social insurance. 

The first principle of a positive approach to secu- 
rity is to get jobs for people who can work, and 
through medical care, rehabilitation, training, counsel- 
ing, placement and other services make it possible 
for others to become employable. The second principle 
of a positive approach is to design the cash benefit 
programs so that they support the independence and 
self-reliance of the beneficiary to the greatest possible 
extent, and are provided on a basis which fits in with 
general economic motivation. 


INDIVIDUAL Propuctivity BAsE 


You could undertake to eliminate want in a society 
merely by transferring through Government authority 
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enough purchasing power from those who have to 
those who have not to bring everyone up to a desired 
minimum standard of living. This is not the way of 
social insurance. Under social insurance whether one 
gets a benefit and how much one gets is related to the 
individual’s own contribution to production. The 
individual’s work record is the basic factor in all eli- 
gibility and benefit determination. The economic se- 
curity of the individual—insurance of his income—is 
the automatic accompaniment of the work that he 
does. The provision of security has thus been woven 
into the very warp and woof of our economic in- 
centive system. This is good for the economy and it 
is good for the individual. The earned right con- 
cept conditions the way people feel about their bene- 
fits and it gives a stability and a character to the pro- 
gram that no other method can capture. 


Moreover, since there is no means test in social in- 
surance, people are encouraged to add to the basic 
protection their own savings, private pensions, and 
all types of investment income. Social insurance thus 
supports not only the concept of work as the basis 
for security, but supports individual saving. 

The important function of saving in our economy 
is once again becoming increasingly clear to all. It 
appears that the technical advances we foresee will 
call for investment beyond our present tendency to 
save. The fear of oversaving, once prevalent among 
economists conditioned by the depression years, is now 
being replaced by a more general recognition that we 
do not save enough to put into effect all the great im- 
provements that will be technically possible. It is im- 
portant to the economy that to the extent possible the 
methods we use to relieve want be consistent with the 
encouragement of individual saving as well as that 
they support the desire of the individual to make 
his own living. 

It is also important that people be helped to live at 
levels above a minimum subsistence. Social insurance 
does this partly by reason of a variable benefit based 
upon past earnings and, equally important, because 
people save on their own and can add these savings 
to the basic benefits of social security. This point takes 
on added significance as we consider the extent to 
which social insurance now serves middle and higher 
income persons as well as those at the lower end of 
the wage scale. Those covered are not only the low 
wage earners, who in Europe were the group for 
whom social insurance was first designed. They are, 
as well, farm owners, self-employed business men, 
professional persons, supervisory, clerical and execu- 
tive staff and skilled and high paid labor. 


In serving this large and growing group in the 


American labor force, the role of social insurance is 
not just to abolish want, to prevent poverty—it is to 
serve as the base on which the individual builds for 
himself an income which includes an allowance for 
comforts and enjoyment. An income in old age which 
allows one a level of living reasonably related to the 
level attained during the working years is the first 
and foremost of the needs of the aged. Such an in- 
come does not solve all the problems of aging but 
without it the problems multiply. With such an in- 
come provided, the remaining problems of the aged 
can be attacked with some hope of success. 

3. The third line of development that I expect is 
that public welfare will have a somewhat smaller vol- 
ume of cash needs to meet but will expand its facilities 
to offer more services. As insurance meets more and 
more of the need for income maintenance, the need 
for assistance will decline. However, this decline will 
not be rapid and I believe that assistance will remain 
a large-scale mass program in the foreseeable future. 


Factors AFFECTING OAA 


There are several reasons why we should not expect 
old-age assistance, for example, to become a small, 
inexpensive program at any time in the near future. 
First, even though the insurance program is over 
20 years old, in the early years its coverage was quite 
restricted. There are still many people who retired 
before their jobs were covered. There are many 
widows, too, whose husbands died before their occu- 
pations were brought into the program and who will 
use up their resources and have to apply for assistance 
in their later years. 

Secondly, the total number of aged will greatly 
increase, so that even though old-age and survivors 
insurance takes care of a larger and larger percentage 
of the aged group and old-age assistance cares for a 
smaller and smaller percentage, the absolute number 
of people getting assistance does not decline very 
rapidly. 

Thirdly, the amounts paid as assistance in some 
parts of the country are not enough to meet truly 
maintenance and medical care needs. It is probable 
that these needs will be more adequately met in the 
future, resulting in more people on assistance than 
one might at first predict. 

Finally, unless the hospital and medical care needs 
of OASI beneficiaries are met in some other way, 
large numbers of them will have to depend on supple- 
mentary assistance to meet these needs. All in all, my 
guess would be that five years from now, even with 
the increasing effectiveness of insurance, we will have 


(Continued on page 118) 
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Strengthening Family Life Through 
Administrative Planning 


MARY EVELYN PARKER 


Presently Commissioner of the Louisiana Department of Public Welfare, 
Mrs. Parker has been a public assistance worker, a child welfare worker, 
Chairman of the State Board, and has been active in politics. The article is 
based on an address given at the 1957 Southwest Regional Conference of 
APWA at San Antonio, Texas. 


DMINISTRATIVE planning for strengthening family 
A life is a responsibility of all of us, whether we 

work at the federal, state or local level. We 
have had considerable leadership from the federal 
level, particularly since the first White House Con- 
ference in 1909. In a special message to Congress in 
that year President Roosevelt said, “Each of these 
children represents either a potential addition to the 
productive capacity and the enlightened citizenship of 
the nation; or, if allowed to suffer from neglect, a 
potential addition to the destructive forces of the 
community. The interests of the nation are involved 
over the welfare of this army of children no less than 
in our great national affairs. . . .” 


Since that time, we have had many developments in 
the field of child welfare. However, we are a long 
way from achieving the goals of that first conference. 
At that conference, it was agreed that “home life is 
the highest and finest product of civilization,” but 
we are far from making this a reality for many chil- 
dren. The great lack in this field seems to lie in our 
failure to provide skilled help to parents and children 
when necessary so that parents are better able to care 
for their children and by this to strengthen family life 
for them. 


AssESsING BELIEFS 


Before we can begin effective administrative plan- 
ning to strengthen family life, I feel that our first 
problem is to convince ourselves. Do we really believe 
that the family is the basic social institution in our 
society? Of course, we all say that we do, but to what 
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extent are we really conscious of the great changes in 
the role of the family that have taken place even in 
the last few years? Do we really believe that every 
child has a right to be born to parents who love him 
and will care for him? Do we really believe in an 
Aid to Dependent Children program? Do we think 
it is essential in our society today? If it were discon- 
tinued, what would take its place? Many of us have 
contended for many years that the public welfare 
departments were more than agencies which dispensed 
money to certain people who fitted into certain cate- 
gories and met certain eligibility requirements. We 
have felt that the public welfare departments were 
actually social agencies and that our Aid to Dependent 
Children program was actually a service program. 
Public Law 880 certainly seems to confirm and give 
support to this fact. The Senate Finance Committee 
in its report regarding the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act stated in part, “The availability 
of services to families and individuals is a part of 
effective administration of the public assistance pro- 
grams and therefore a proper administrative expendi- 
ture by States in which the Federal Government 
shares. Similarly in the Aid to Dependent Children 
program, services to strengthen family life are an 
investment in future citizenship. . . .” 


ExecuTIveE REsPoNsIBILITY 


As I have gone about my work as Commissioner of 
a large state welfare department, I have become more 
and more convinced that the executive of an agency 
must have a deep belief and conviction about what 
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the agency is doing. Just as the caseworker must’ have 
conviction about what he is doing in order to do a 
good job, so must an executive have convictions if ad- 
ministrative planning is to be effective. Public agencies 
such as the various welfare departments whose work 
affects the lives of so many people are bound to be 
subject to numerous pressures. It is only with deep 
convictions, realistic objectives, and a real feeling 
about the worth of each individual that an executive 
can withstand some of the pressures exerted. In 
addition to this, the executive carries the responsibility 
for setting the tone and establishing the climate of the 
agency. This responsibility of the executive cannot be 
delegated to anyone else. It is only natural that in 
public welfare as in any other field many employees 
do not have deep convictions about their jobs and are 
only too glad to swim with the tide. If it is popular 
to be anti-ADC, we will find many takers among our 
own staff members. Therefore, it seems logical to me 
the first step in strengthening family life through ad- 
ministrative planning is that the executive must have 
real belief and conviction about the value of the Aid 
to Dependent Children program and other programs 
affecting children and their parents. And in connec- 
tion with beliefs and convictions about our programs 
and the people we serve, let’s try to quit being so 
apologetic about the social problems that we have been 
unable to solve. And let’s stop being the whipping 
boy for those that we did not create. 


Reauistic Osyectives NEcESSARY 


We live in a real world and in working with chil- 
dren and families we cannot always do all the things 
that we want to do. Public welfare departments are 
public agencies and as such are governed by laws. 
These laws vary a great deal over the country. Some 
of them constitute a broad legislative base which per- 
mits the agency to give varying services to its clients. 
Others have a much narrower legislative base. In ad- 
ministrative planning, an examination of all the per- 
tinent laws is necessary to see to what extent they 
permit a service program within the department of 
public welfare. This examination may lead to sug- 
gested amendments to these laws and may require 
activity to get favorable legislative action. 


In planning for our Aid to Dependent Children pro- 
gram, we must always keep in mind that we are not 
dealing with typical family situations. To be eligible 
for Aid to Dependent Children, there must be depri- 
vation of parental support. This means that the child 
is not living in a typical home situation and should 
make us realize the difficulty that the remaining 
parent or substitute may have in assuming and exer- 


cising complete parental responsibility. This leads us 
to the conclusion that there are problems in every Aid 
to Dependent Children case. Of course, in many cases, 
the family itself has enough strengths to solve the 
problems with little or no outside help. These prob- 
lems may be within the family itself or may come 
about because of attitudes and feelings from the com- 
munity in which the family lives. Since these are 
automatically families with problems, we can see that 
money alone is not sufficient in terms of strengthening 
family life for all of these families. In addition to 
money, they need constructive help and understanding 
social services by the agency. 


Within the framework of the law, we need to 
develop objectives or goals for the program. These 
must be realistic and have some hope of being 
achieved. Otherwise, they have little meaning to the 
community or to the staff members who work with 
them. Objectives should not be static, but should be 
reviewed in light of changing conditions to see if they 
can be broadened. I fear that we have not done 
enough in developing practical objectives. How can 
we really explain the ADC program to an angry citi- 
zen if we do not know the objectives of the program 
or if we state them in such high-sounding, idealistic 
language that the average citizen cannot understand 
them? Not long ago while at a civic club meeting, 
I overheard a social worker answering every question 
that a member asked about the ADC program with 
“Well, now the federal government requires. . . .” Of 
course, the social worker got off the hook and I, too, 
like to put things off on the federal government, but 
only when I think they are wrong or when I need 
their support in order to be able to withstand some 
local pressure. I left wondering if the worker knew 
the objectives of the program and if she had any 
conviction herself about the program. There are many 
different approaches and one has to sense the proper 
one, but I have seen people who have come in to 
complain about the ADC program begin to do some 
real thinking when faced with a simple statement; 
such as—“Well, now let’s remember that this is an 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN program— 
not an Aid to Immoral Mothers’ Program—and | 
would appreciate any suggestions that you can give 
me which would be for the benefit of the children.” 


IMPORTANCE OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


Another undertaking is a review of current policies 
in connection with the objectives of the program. Do 
we have policies that may actually be defeating our 
goal of strengthening family life? Do we have a 
policy regarding Aid to Dependent Children grants 
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which results in such low grants that parents and 
children are in a constant state of anxiety as to how 
they will meet their minimum needs? If they are in 
this constant state of anxiety how can we expect them 
to deal successfully with the other varied problems 
that they have? Are our Aid to Dependent Children 
grants so low that many children do not have shoes? 
And if the public school requires that children come 
to school wearing shoes, what happens to our ADC 
Children? Do we have policies regarding nonlegal 
unions or substitute fathers that are interpreted so 
rigidly that they may actually prevent a widowed 
mother from participating in the courtship that is 
necessary to remarriage? Do we have policies re- 
garding working mothers which force them into em- 
ployment without adequate plans for their children? 
Are they forced into employment when they have 
little or no marketable skill? Do we ourselves feel 
that anybody can do housework? I have heard my 
friends say about a maid, “Every piece of electrical 
equipment she touches goes haywire.” I wonder why! 
The average middle class house today is full of me- 
chanical and electrical marvels. Or at the other ex- 
treme, do we have policies which permit an able- 
bodied woman to arrive at the age of 40, 45 or 50, to 
be rudely separated from her ADC grant because the 
last child has reached the maximum age, and find 
herself without any means of support because she has 
been out of the labor market for years and has de- 
veloped no saleable skill? I wonder what kind of 
mother she must have been during those last few 
years, when filled with anxiety about the future, she 
watched her meal ticket rapidly approaching maxi- 
mum age? Either extreme is bad, but I believe it 
illustrates the need for continuing review of policies 
in connection with our goals. 


I would probably be negligent if I did not mention 
procedures in connection with policies. In a large 
agency, procedures can become an end in themselves 
unless we are constantly on the alert. Procedures have 
a way of snowballing and also of becoming fixed and 
inflexible and of continuing for years—long after the 
need for them has passed and long after everyone has 
forgotten why they were put into effect. 


If other states are like Louisiana, the largest part of 
the ADC case load is made up of absent parent cases. 
With broadened social security coverage, Veteran’s 
Administration benefits, company pensions, etc., it 
will not be too many years before the absent parent 
case will be about all that we will furnish Aid to 
Dependent Children to. I become very discouraged 
at the slow progress of our efforts to prove paternity 
in the case of illegitimate children and to gain support 


from the father in the case of both illegitimate and 
legitimate children. In the light of the problem, I 
sometimes feel that we are getting nowhere, but when 
I look back to seven or eight years ago, I realize we have 
made considerable progress. We must continue and 
strengthen our efforts in this field. I base this state- 
ment on a few simple beliefs. I believe that every 
child has a right to know who he is. I believe that 
every child has a right to be supported by both parents 
to the extent that they are able. In strengthening 
family life, we must always remember that the mere 
fact that a father has deserted does not remove that 
father from the child’s life. If support for the child 
can be obtained from the father, it should have a 
beneficial effect on the child. 

In a large multi-function department such as ours 
in Louisiana, we must constantly be on the alert not 
to place the whole burden for strengthening family 
life on the public assistance worker. We must remem- 
ber the duties of the child welfare workers, the juve- 
nile probation officers, the adult probation officers, the 
audit unit investigators, the worker with pre-school 
blind children and all the others. Without coordina- 
tion, cooperation, clearly understood and integrated 
objectives and policies, we may find one group un- 
consciously destroying what another group may be 
trying to build. 


Reauistic Goats EssENTIAL 


Services, both financial and otherwise, must be 
realistically conceived. With the new amendments to 
the Social Security Act there has been a tendency on 
the part of some to be over-optimistic regarding the 
increased services we can now render. There is no 
question but that we should increase and strengthen 
services in public assistance, but if we think that we 
can offer intensive social casework treatment to seri- 
ously disturbed ADC families, I fear that we are be- 
coming unrealistic. We could not staff such a program 
uniformly across any state that I know of. If we 
embarked upon such a program without more public 
acceptance than we may have in places, the public 
might have serious misgivings about the program 
and we would be hard pushed to defend the rapid 
increase in administrative cost. On the other hand, 
it is expected that there will be an increase in services 
given to people within reasonable bounds considering 
any given state’s ability. There is no question of the 
need for these services and national policy now states 
that they should be provided. 

In administrative planning for the services that we 
can render to strengthen family life, there needs to be 
a careful survey of staff capabilities. This has to be 
done on both a quantitative and a qualitative basis. 
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I said previously that objectives should be realistic; 
policies regarding services should also be realistic. The 
services that we offer in policy should be consistent 
with what we can reasonably expect of staff both in 
quantity and quality. To have services stated in policy 
and not be able to give these services actually weakens 
the program. 


We could hardly mention giving services without 
mentioning case loads. Insofar as possible, and this 
will vary from state to state, case loads should be at 
the point where maximum productivity of staff con- 
sistent with program objectives and policies can result. 
There is no magic cure-all in just reducing case loads. 
Reduced case loads in order to give workers more 
time to render the necessary services to families with- 
out adequate planning to see that we are equipped to 
give these services and that they are given will prob- 
ably result in a waste of the taxpayer’s money. My 
staff has told me over and over, “If we just had fewer 
cases, we could do many more things.” I am sure that 
is true with some workers and after studying the 
size of the case loads, we have been able to make 
some slight reduction in them. However, we are a 
long way from reducing case loads to the point where 
all of the services that we contemplate can be rendered. 
This is mainly because we do not have the necessary 
staff both at the casework level and the supervisory 
level who are capable at this point of rendering more 
than simple services. And I might add that we have 
not yet reached the point in staff development where 
all workers can recognize the need for an apparently 
obvious service. 


REQUIREMENT OF SKILLS 


The special contribution of social work to children 
who live in their own homes is the help that it pro- 
vides to parents and children through social services 
that are designed to strengthen family life. These 
social services range from helping people with such 
tangible things as financial assistance to helping with 
such intangibles as emotional conflicts. If nothing is 
given but financial assistance even that must be done 
in such a manner that the dignity and self-respect of 
the individual and his family are safeguarded. From 
this we can readily see that the giving of social services 
that are designed to strengthen family life is a skilled 
job. Therefore, we must continue to recruit better 
staff and staff with higher educational background. 
If we have a car or a radio or TV set that needs re- 
pairing, most of us take it to an expert in the field, 
but when we have even more complex problems, such 
as the ones involved in family breakdown, everyone 
has a ready solution and feels qualified to give advice. 


This has been described by one writer as, “the ox cart 
on main street” in our society today. 


The matter of staff training deserves constant re- 
view. The agency needs to provide training, both in 
orientation and staff development. This includes par- 
ticular emphasis on persons at the supervisory level. 
It also includes the use of faculty members of the 
schools of social work and also faculty members from 
other fields. The time is a long way off when we can 
expect to have welfare visitors in any great number 
who have graduate training in social work. However, 
I believe the time has come when we need to give 
more thought regarding requirements for professional 
education for positions at the supervisory level. This 
will require considerable planning on the part of 
agencies, but it must come if we are to achieve our 
goals of strengthening family life. With good super- 
vision, untrained workers can often do an outstanding 
job—jobs that would be impossible with poor super- 
vision. 

We need to give consideration to the use of other 
agency services in order to achieve our goals. This 
requires administrative planning at the top level. We 
must be realistic about this. We must recognize that 
in many places the welfare department is the only 
social agency there is. And, even in those areas that 
do have private agencies, their intake is usually very 
limited and we cannot pass on to them the responsi- 
bility for rendering services. The use of other agency 
services in order to strengthen family life is specified 
in the federal amendments. We were very happy to 
see that this requirement was not so rigidly interpreted 
that it would hinder the sound development of total 
services to people. If this had been given too rigid an 
interpretation, it is possible that a public agency might 
have been caught in the position of not being able to 
develop needed services within the agency. Instead it 
might have found itself having to go out and trying 
to help such an agency get started. This would often 
have been unrealistic when we know that successful, 
voluntary family agencies are found only in urban 
communities with well organized fund-raising agen- 
cies and a concentrated population. It is our sincere 
hope that this requirement will continue to have a 
broad interpretation. 


IMPORTANCE OF Pusiic UNDERSTANDING 


In thinking of the various ways in which we can 
strengthen family life through administrative plan- 
ning, we must never forget that ours is a public 
agency and as such is dependent upon the general 
public for support. Our Aid to Dependent Children 
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A New Approach to the Problems of Mentally 
and Physically Disabled Persons 


DAVID WADE, M.D. 


Originally prepared as a paper for APWA’s 1957 Southwest Regional Con- 
ference in San Antonio, Texas, this article is an analysis of the social factors 
on which the social insurance program is based and the reasons behind 
insurance provisions for totally and permanently disabled persons recently 
added to the Social Security Act. Dr. Wade, who is Medical Consultant 
in the Texas Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, provides here some 
stimulating reflections on the purposes and effects of this new legislation. 


fare work has long been annoyed by the fact 

that so much working time is taken up in the 
administrative details of a sort of a dole or give-away 
program. He has been aware that most of the skills 
that have been acquired by study and experience must 
be allowed to remain dormant and unused in order 
that he can have the time to tend to these details. 
The Herculean task of preparing budgets and getting 
money grants for the needy, aged and disabled people 
under his care has so usurped his time that he can- 
not offer them the actual service which he has been 
so well prepared to give. 


T HE social worker who is interested in public wel- 


While the social worker who goes into the public 
welfare field is aware of the need for and the worthi- 
ness of his present task, he resents the fact that he 
has become identified with a program which appears 
to many to be nothing more than a cash relief pro- 
gram. He has longed for the day when he could 
find a new approach to the problems of the aged and 
disabled; an approach, he has prayed, which would 
more or less free him from the simple arithmetic of 
the past and allow him to become a case worker 
in fact. 


It appears that we are approaching such an era. 
When the Old Age and Survivors Insurance program 
with its disability benefits aspect is fully operative, 
public welfare social work will be freed from these 
details. With such a large segment of the population 
now being covered by the social security program and 
with the new provisions for benefits to the mentally 
and physically disabled, the time is at hand when 
practically all people will have a basic financial se- 
curity. 

In the the course of this paper I want to discuss 
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this new approach. I want to outline the genesis of 
the social security programs, at least in part. I expect 
to explain the basic needs and problems which con- 
cern disabled people. I will give some interpretation 
of the disability benefits aspect of the social security 
program and point out its limitations. Finally, I hope 
to show how this new approach is meeting these prob- 
lems and needs. I hope to prove that the new approach 
is a sound one. 


With the beginning of the so-called industrial 
revolution centuries back, mankind began experienc- 
ing new and difficult social problems. The removal 
of the workshop from the home to central areas 
known as factories created anxiety and tension that 
had been hitherto unknown. In that era efforts were 
made to offer some sort of solution for these prob- 
lems. Progress in the social field, however, has always 
seemed to lag behind the progress made in the in- 
dustrial field. 


Charles Dickens, one of the great writers of all 
times, attacked the problem in his own way. His 
works are vivid portrayals of the social problems of 
his time. There have been other powerful voices 
raised against social abuses and efforts made to solve 
these problems. It has remained for our generation, 
however, to assume the major part of the burden. 
We have been privileged to see the most decisive 
blows struck at the social problems which bedeviled 
our forefathers and their forefathers. 


DEPENDENCY ON THE GROUP 


The most significant change which occurred in the 
life of man as a result of industrialization was the 
change from self-sufficiency to group dependency. 
The man who is actually self-sufficient today is a 
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rarity. Man for eons has depended on group action 
for defense and physical welfare. His social and 
economic welfare was another story. At the beginning 
of the industrial revolution he was relatively self- 
contained so far as these aspects of life were con- 
cerned. Today he is almost totally dependent on the 
group. His economic and social life depend on his 
ability to maintain this group identification. His total 
thinking can be said to be bent towards efforts to 
maintain group relationship, or if this is impossible, 
to provide some security for himself. He plans dili- 
gently to provide for himself should he no longer be 
able to keep pace with the group. 


Displacement from the group effort can occur for 
many reasons. I will enumerate some of the things 
which man has done to prevent this displacement. 
He has, for example, formed unions to insure that 
he will not be displaced because of the personal whims 
of those who control the group. He has become 
mindful of education in order that he will be able 
to keep up with the group effort. He has sponsored 
chambers of commerce in an effort to insure that 
the group effort will not be moved geographically 
and thus displace him. In those situations where his 
efforts will count, man has done everything possible 
to remain a part of the group effort. 


Separation from the group would mean economic 
displacement. Such displacement is one of the most 
frightening of all problems which may face man today 
in our particular culture. To some degree or another, 
economic security is the core, or at least near the 
core, of all of our personal motivating forces. To a 
greater or lesser degree it is basic in all of our career 
planning. Economic displacement spells anxiety and 
insecurity. Economic displacement is one of the great- 
est problems of man today. More to the point of our 
present discussion we can say that security which 
comes with economic stability is the greatest need of 
disabled persons. 


We have chosen to have the advantages that are 
offered by a competitive society. We must accept the 
fact that along with these advantages goes the respon- 
sibility of providing for our financial security in times 
when we are unable to produce and to compete. We 
become anxious when we consider that illness, old 
age or premature death may cause an economic dis- 
placement of such magnitude that we or our family 
would suffer. In short, we become insecure in our 
feelings when we consider that phenomena of nature 
over which we have no control can cause our separa- 
tion from the group effort and lead to economic dis- 
placement. Consideration of this type of situation en- 
genders insecurity and is a major element in the 


thinking of man. 


INSURANCE FOR SECURITY 


As a matter of fact, this very element in our think- 
ing accounts for one of our largest industries. The 
insurance industry is the biggest of big businesses in 
the United States today. It is based on the desire of 
people to buy security against economic displacement. 
By the purchase of a policy we can alleviate our anxi- 
ety about what would happen to us financially should 
our house burn, our car be wrecked, our dog bite the 
plumber or our barn be blown away in a storm. 


The most common type of insurance is that which 
we buy to insure our family in case we should die 
and no longer be here to support them. This we call 
life insurance. The second most common type of in- 
surance is that which will insure us in case we do 
not die. By this I mean a type of policy that will pay 
us a subsistence in case we should live so long that 
we are unable to earn due to old age. This we call 
an annuity plan. It pays us an annual fixed amount 
each year after we are a certain specified age. The 
third most common type is that which will make us 
financially secure in case we should be prematurely 
unable to work due to illness or a crippling accident. 
This we call health and accident insurance. 


The fact that insurance against insecurity caused by 
death, old age or premature inability to produce is 
such big business seems to be persuasive evidence 
that these are most paramount of all factors which 
cause insecurity in people. 


We may well ask why this is so. The answer be- 
comes evident when we acknowledge the fact that 
displacement by reasons of these phenomena of nature 
is a type of displacement which man cannot control. 
His unions, chambers of commerce and other devices 
to prevent economic displacement are of no avail 
here. When he considers that he is helpless in the 
face of these phenomena of nature he is fearful and 
anxious. He becomes restless and by means of organ- 
ized effort tries to make some provisions for his wel- 
fare in case some catastrophic eventuality occurs in 
his life. This effort may be in the form of security 
provided by private groups or security provided by 
the government. 

In our present discussion we are considering the 
governmental effort known as the social security pro- 
gram. More correctly titled it is the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program. It is truly an insurance 
program in that it dispells insecurity that may occur 
as the result of phenomena that are beyond the con- 
trol of the group effort or beyond the control of the 
individual. Stated positively it offers security to and 
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fulfills the needs of aged and disabled people. It in- 
sures that they will not be economically displaced as 
a result of these factors. 


Man has found it within his power to gain security 
by certain individual efforts, such as diligent work 
habits and better education. He has found it possible 
to gain further security by organized effort through 
unions, chambers of commerce and other groups 
which operate to prevent those things which are 
amenable to arbitration. Now he organizes to reim- 
burse himself in case displacement occurs due to ele- 
ments beyond individual or group control. 


Purpose oF SociaL SECURITY 


The social security program is an example of the 
highest order of group effort to dispell insecurity due 
to displacement beyond the control of the individual 
or the group. It is an expression of the group voice 
through its government. Social security benefits as 
such are designed to be a basic foundation on which 
the individual can build his own security. It is not, 
nor was it ever, expected to alleviate all anxiety about 
economic displacement due to phenomena beyond 
man’s control. It was planned and it continues to 
operate as a floor or a basis for man’s own efforts in 


his own behalf. 


It is essential that we keep this point in mind. We 
could never have a governmental program that would 
provide complete financial security to displaced people. 
Complete financial security is a matter of personal 
definition. Each individual’s definition varies from 
day to day. As all of the elements of a definition are 
fulfilled, additional elements would be added. Per- 
sonal convictions regarding needs would change al- 
ways towards the area of greater needs. Luxuries 
would become necessities and so on ad infinitum. 
Thus the decision of the group has been to try to 
provide a basic foundation and to expect each man 
to add to this the results of his own efforts. I will re- 
fer to this theme many times throughout the course 
of this paper, and I cannot stress too strongly this con- 
cept of basic foundation for security. 


REFLECTION OF CHANGES IN THINKING 


When the social security program first became a 
reality in 1935 it provided for benefits in case of pre- 
mature death and at the logical time of retirement, 
which was concluded to be age 65. Group thinking 
has undergone many changes since that time as to 
basic needs which must be provided to give the indi- 
vidual a basis for security. 

For example, it was first felt that the individual 
must agree to withdraw from the labor market com- 
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pletely in order to get any benefits from the program. 
This, of course, was a sign of the times. The labor 
market was glutted and the social security program 
was seen as a device to “plow under” a certain num- 
ber of workers in the same manner that crops were 
being plowed under to alleviate the situation of over- 
supply. In 1939, before payments had actually started, 
the times had changed and group thinking changed 
to allow a person to earn $15.00 per month and continue 
to draw benefits. In 1950 the earning limit was 
raised to $50.00 per month. In 1952 it was increased 
to $75.00 and now it stands at $100.00 per month. The 
Congress, expressing group thinking, now feels that 
a person who earns $1200.00 per year should not be 
given social security benefits. Rightly or wrongly 
the group believes now that a person earning this 
amount already has the foundation for security in 
his own earnings. 


The Congress has reflected many other changes in 
the group thinking. For instance, it now is considered 
that the logical age for retirement of women may be 
62 rather than 65. Congressional thinking has also 
concluded that the third element of a complete in- 
surance program should be added. This is the ele- 
ment of health and accident insurance. In 1954 it 
was determined that any person who was prematurely 
and totally unable to engage in substantial, gainful 
activity due to medically demonstrable physical or 
mental conditions was entitled to have his payments 
into the social security fund continued. This so- 
called “disability freeze” action is basically the same 
sort of thing as the premium waiver clause that exists 
in private insurance programs. 


Purpose oF New Provisions 


While we tend to verbalize many reasons for the 
addition of this provision in the social security act, 
the truth is that it is added to alleviate anxiety and 
insecurity in man should he become economically dis- 
placed due to accidental injury or due to illness. It is 
the group effort to reimburse the individual should 
he become economically displaced due to factors be- 
yond his or the group’s control. It is the group effort 
to solves the problems of the disabled. 


In 1956 Congress extended its thinking in this 
matter to include cash payments to the individual if 
he should become permanently displaced due to acci- 
dental injury or to illness. It was stipulated that these 
payments should become effective at any time after 
the person was 50 years of age. This in effect simply 
sets the logical retirement age back to 50 in those 
persons who cannot engage in substantial, gainful 
activity because of disability. 
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In order to evaluate just how this provision of the 
social security act will affect the individual person it 
seems well that we examine the purposes of the act 
more closely. From the language as used by the Con- 
gress, one thing is readily apparent. The act is a dis- 
ability program. 


By this I mean to convey the thought that it is 
not an old age pension. Likewise, it is not unemploy- 
ment compensation. It is not intended to serve in 
either capacity. True, it will in many instances re- 
place these two aid programs. People must be made 
to understand, however, that the disability bene- 
fit aspect of the social security program is not ex- 
pected to be used, nor can it be used, in lieu of an 
old age pension. In the same manner we must be 
prepared to interpret to people the fact it is not a pro- 
gram designed to pay unemployment compensation 
simply because a sick individual is out of a job. It is 
not intended to be implied that anyone connected 
with the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
has anything against old age pensions or unemploy- 
ment compensation. Congressional mandate is clear, 
however, that this is a disability program and that it 
must be administered as such. 


When the act is studied closely we see that two ele- 
ments stand out in bold relief. First, the law is worded 
in such a manner as to make it clear that we are deal- 
ing with total and permanent disability. We are deal- 
ing with such a disability in an absolute sense of both 
the words “total” and “permanent.” It is not a partial 
and permanent disability program, nor is it a total and 
temporary disability program. 


Your attention is invited to the fact that this is al- 
most something new on the face of the American 
scene. There are a few such programs in existence 
but I doubt that many people have ever come in con- 
tact with them. The program is by law so severe in 
its application of this principle that many who come 
in casual contact with it are going to be astonished 
that a person may be eligible for a pension from the 
Veteran’s Administration or compensation under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and still not meet the 
standards of total and permanent disability under the 
interpretation of the language of this act. 


To reinforce what has been said regarding this act 
not being an old age pension or unemployment com- 
pensation, let me say that it will not suffice for a per- 
son to be elderly and just somewhat disabled. Nor 
is it sufficient for a person to be temporarily unable to 
work because of a disability. If he can be expected 
to recover in the foreseeable future a person cannot 
qualify for benefits under the terms of this program. 
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The second element of the program which strikes 
one immediately concerns itself with the legal termin- 
ology which includes the phrase “unable to engage in 
substantial, gainful activity.” It is not possible to be 
quite so definite about the meaning of this phrase. 
The term substantial, gainful activity is capable of 
many interpretations. I presume that we shall really 
never know the exact connotations of this language 
until we have some court opinion to back us up. 


Many questions arise. Does this phrase lend itself 
to a set figure or is it a relative figure varying from 
person to person? Perhaps it is a combination of both 
these factors. It may finally be concluded that it is 
relative up to a set basic figure. 


May I again make it clear at this juncture that I 
do not know the answer to this question. No concrete 
decision has been made which will help us in our 
interpretation of the phrase “substantial, gainful ac- 
tivity.” 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ELIGIBILITY 


In considering further provisions of the act we note 
that a disability must be “medically determinable.” 
This clearly means that the individual must have 
symptoms which can be demonstrated; he must have 
a condition which can be recorded and which will 
substantiate his allegation of disability. 


At this point it is well that we discuss a side issue 
that is involved in a person’s being granted benefits 
under the provisions of this law. You will recognize 
that an application for benefits represents a claim 
against the government. Legally the government 
cannot spend any funds to prove a claim of this sort. 
As a consequence, it is necessary for the individual 
to prove his own claim. It is his responsibility to pre- 
sent the medical evidence on which he bases his claim. 
He must go to his own doctor and pay for his own 
examination. His doctor must document the findings 
in such a manner as to give a clear picture as to the 
true situation. 


Back to the main point, however, this medical ex- 
amination must be recent and it must be complete. 
In view of the fact that almost all conditions vary in 
degree, it is not enough that the doctor record the 
presence of a condition. He must record all pertinent 
information so that an adjudicator who reviews the 
claim can ascertain the degree to which the individual 
is affected. 

For example, it is not sufficient for the doctor to 
record that a man has arthritis and cannot work. Not 
all arthritis is disabling in the sense of total disability. 
The doctor must record the details of the arthritic 
process. He must tell which joints are involved and 





the degree of involvement. He must substantiate his 
clinical impressions with X-ray examinations and be 
prepared to record the findings of these examinations. 


The individual must expect to present conclusive 
evidence that his allegation of total and permanent 
disability is based on facts that can be demonstrated 
by an examination. Since many conditions show 
variation with time the examination must be recent. 
It must show conclusively that the person’s inability to 
engage in substantial, gainful activity flows directly 
from a disability which is present now. 


When the individual who is covered by social se- 
curity shows clearly that he has a medically determin- 
able disability which causes him to be totally and 
permanently unable to engage in substantial, gainful 
activity, he will be eligible for benefits. These bene- 
fits will be a waiver of premiums if he is under the 
age of fifty. If he is fifty or older he will start draw- 
ing cash benefits. 


For completeness sake I would like to point out the 
fact that provision has been made in the revised so- 
cial security program to care for the dependent child 
whose dependency is prolonged due to medical fac- 
tors. Specifically I refer to such instances as the 
feebleminded child who is the dependent of a covered 
worker. I do not plan to go into this element of the 
program to any great extent other than to point out 
that this problem which has been of remarkable mag- 
nitude in the past is being approached from a sound 
standpoint now. 


Wuart Ir Witt Accomp isu 


It would be sheer folly for us to imply that this pro- 
gram as provided by the extended Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance act will solve all of the problems of 
aged and disabled people. It will, however, do for the 
solution of these problems exactly what the Congress 
expects social security benefits to do: It will form a 
basic security on which the individual can build his 
own security program; it will give the disabled a 
toehold by which he can gain his own stable footing 
again. 

Perhaps it is now germaine to delineate the exact 
problem areas that will be touched by this program. 
I have alluded throughout this paper to the fact that 
it is necessary for man to maintain identification with 
the group effort if he is to survive. Indeed, the major 
problems of the disabled spring from a separation 
from this group effort. We might say that from this 
factor arise the two major areas which bring about in- 
security. The first area is economic displacement, 
with which we have dealt in some detail previously. 
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The second area in which adjustment is difficult is 
that which deals with man’s efforts to regain group 
identification. Early in any disability every man 
strives to find some device or some means by which 
he can regain a place in the group effort. This factor 
is important and it is significant that the Congress 
foresaw this area of action. The legislation was framed 
in such a manner that it is tied into the vocational 
rehabilitation program which is already operative in 
each state. 


When a disabled individual applies for benefits un- 
der the social security program he is automatically 
considered by the vocational rehabilitation workers as 
a candidate for their services. His every potential is 
explored. If it appears that he can be returned to gain- 
ful employment by additional training or by physical 
restoration, such service is offered to him. 


A third problem is avoided by this approach. While 
this problem is not present at the onset it is operative 
a short while after any disability occurs. We have 
all observed that any individual who is separated from 
the group effort for any extended period of time is 
likely to lose his initiative. 


ImporTANT ADVANTAGES 


I submit the hypothesis that it is in this area that 
this extension of the social security act offers its great- 
est advantage. It is true that any individual separated 
for any significant period of time from any group 
effort loses interest in that group effort and ceases to 
try to regain his place in the group. To a great extent 
this problem of the disabled is avoided in the social 
security act as it now operates. 


Let me give an example that will be familiar 
to all who have served in the armed services in a 
combat zone. We observe that a wounded soldier 
is brought into the hospital. He is so proud of his 
identification with his fighting unit at that moment 
that it is often difficult to keep him in bed. He will 
often pin his unit shoulder patch on his pajamas and 
talk long and loud of the exploits of “B” Company, 
umpteenth regiment of such and such division. If 
he can be treated rapidly and returned to his outfit 
he will continue to be a good fighting man. If, how- 
ever, he must be retained in the hospital for a long 
period of time his initiative dies and he begins to 
plan how he can get back stateside. 


The same is true of the total group effort for 
economic security. If a man is outside this effort for 
a significant period of time he is less prone to try to 
return to the effort. The new approach helps alleviate 
this problem. 
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A fourth advantage is in the avoidance of a problem 
rather than the solution of an inherent problem. When 
a man receives benefits from the social security pro- 
gram he retains his self-dignity. If you wish me to 
be technical in this I can say that social security is 
something which a man has earned. He is able to 
maintain his ego status when he accepts these bene- 
fits. This is not so if the man has to accept what he 
considers as unearned benefits that would be offered 
by any other approach. 


In conclusion I would point out that I have covered 
something of the growth of our thinking which has 
finally resulted in the Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance program. I have outlined some of the problems 
of the aged and disabled and have shown you how 
the social security program opens new avenues of 
approach to the solution of these problems. 


It is my firm conviction that social workers whose 
major area of endeavor is public welfare work will 
be able to do a more self-satisfying job because of these 
new approaches to the age-old problems of helping 
disabled people. They will be able to go about the 
tasks of social work freed from the painful details 
that have been inherent in methods of the past. In 
fact, they too will benefit because they can be better 
social workers. 
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The Role of the Public Agency 
With the Deserted Family 


JACOB T. ZUKERMAN 


Readers of PUBLIC WELFARE will find here a knowledgeable discussion 
of many aspects of this important social problem. Mr. Zukerman, Execu- 
tive Director and Chief Counsel of the Family Location Service in New 
York, is a foremost authority on this subject which has such direct relation- 


ship to public welfare. 


non. From time immemorial there have been 

stories of the deserting husband, of the suddenly 
missing mother, of the vanishing son. Even back 
in the 12th Century laws were created to provide 
public aid to abandoned wives. And yet, it is only 
in the last seven years or more that there has been 
apparent a growing concern on the American scene 
about the extent and results of this type of marital 
disruption which has been aptly called “the poor 
man’s divorce.” Certainly those of us who are current- 
ly active in the field of family law have been more 
conscious than ever of the seriousness of the prob- 
lems presented by the family deserter. 


F AMILY desertion is by no means a new phenome- 


An analysis of the figures of the Social Security 
administration provides the startling information that 
there must be “at least 414 million women and chil- 
dren deprived of care and support by husband and 
father because of estrangement, exclusive of an un- 
known number of additional children, not living with 
their mothers, who come from homes broken by 
marital discord.” . . . “During the past year roughly 
$330,000,000 was spent under the aid to dependent 
children program alone for families in need because 
of absence of the father, estrangement resulting from 
desertion, separation, divorce and unmarried parent- 
hood. Desertion alone probably accounted for pay- 
ments of about $100,000,000 under the ADC program 
alone”—so says Charles I. Schottland, U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Social Security. 


When in addition we begin to consider the social 
and psychological effects of the disruption of normal 
family relationships which result from desertion, we 


have reason to be appalled by the community’s fail- 
ure, in past years, to show more than token interest 
in this very serious form of social disorganization. 
Ever since 1905, the Family Location Service, formerly 
the National Desertion Bureau (a non-profit sociolegal 
agency, financed in the main by the Federation of 
Jewish Philanthropies of New York), has been the 
only organization in the world specializing in the 
field of family desertion. During these years we have 
been active in over 67,000 situations involving family 
desertion in cases arising in practically every state of 
the country and in some 25 foreign countries. Many 
of our clients were recipients of public assistance. As 
a matter of fact, we have operating in our office a 
complete unit of nine workers assigned by the De- 
partment of Welfare of the City of New York but 
under our supervision, handling only cases active with 
that department. And these have been clients of all 
faiths, of all races and religions—people with diverse 
backgrounds and varying experiences. 


As we have looked back upon these many cases 
in which people have come to us with their troubles, 
we have often wondered what causes all this marital 
disruption, why we have such a phenomenal incidence 
of marital discord in contemporary American life. 
What are the causal factors in abandonment and deser- 
tion, in particular? 


UNDERLYING CausEs 


In discussing family breakup it is extremely im- 
portant to make distinctions between the immediate 
and underlying causes of family disruption. It is not 
always easy to distinguish between cause and effect. 
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I think all of us remember that when we were taught 
history in school we were told that each war had not 
only its immediate causes but that more important 
were the underlying causes. The same may be ap- 
plied to marital conflicts. Here again it is not so 
much what appears on the surface to be the cause 
of the breakup that is important. Very often this is 
merely a symptom of the true cause of the matri- 
monial difficulty. A very good example of the differ- 
ence between immediate and underlying causes can 
be found in a case which was handled by the Family 
Location Service some time ago. 


“Susan and Sid M met while Sid was in service, 
assigned to a camp near Detroit where Susan 
was living. Sid was 21, Susan 19 at the time. 
Their romance was short and furious. Within 
3 weeks they were married. Both were fine 
young people, clean cut, of good families, of 
the same religious faith and of similar back- 
ground. Their families were a little upset by 
the rapidity of events, but both were accepted. 
While Sid was overseas, Susan stayed with her 
family, but a year later, when Sid was dis- 
charged, they lived in a furnished room. Sid 
managed to find a job as a salesman and for 
several months things went well. They man- 
aged to find an apartment; furnished it with 
the help of relatives. But then Sid began to 
complain of Susan’s poor housekeeping, of her 
lack of interest in providing adequate meals, of 
her desire for going out, of her refusal to con- 
sider having a child. Susan, on the other hand, 
felt she was still much too young to be tied 
down to the responsibilities of housekeeping, 
of rearing children—she “wanted to live.” Sid 
insisted that she must do as her mother, as his 
mother did—that it was the wife’s obligation to 
bear children, to be a housekeeper; he could 
see no other way. Obviously neither was ade- 
quately prepared for marriage, neither was ready 
to adjust his own needs and interests to those 
of the other. Their marriage, inspired by the 
romantic aura of war, was that of two people 
with different outlooks on life, neither of them 
mature enough to realize what marriage in- 
volves. Susan remained adamant in her refusal 
to comply with Sid’s demands. One day Sid left 
home . .. without a word or note. Susan tried to 
contact him at his folks’ home, but they did 
not know where he could be, or so they said. 
We were requested to locate the man. After 
several months we did. He was living and 
working in a city in the South. Our correspond- 
ing agency talked with him, helped him to 
clarify in his own mind just how he felt .. . 
that he was very fond of Susan .. . “just didn’t 
know how to handle her.” He decided to go 


back to Detroit to talk things over with Susan. 
The southern agency made arrangements for 
him to talk the situation over with a local 
agency in Detroit, which called in Susan. After 
a series of conferences and discussions, both de- 
cided to try to make another go of it... 
they continued seeing a social worker at the 
agency and were helped to appreciate what was 
involved in a marriage . . . the need for shar- 
ing, the need for appreciating one another's 
strengths and weaknesses, the importance of 
giving and taking. We were happy to learn 
recently that the couple is fully reconciled, that 
the wife is looking forward to imminent moth- 
erhood, that the couple are both active in com- 
munity activities which give the wife the social 
interest she has always wanted.” 


Here the immediate causes of the difficulty seemed 
to be the wife’s lack of interest in the home, the 
husband’s insistence that his wife do as his mother 
did. Yet it became obvious that the real reason was 
the total lack of preparation for the assumption of 
family responsibilities. 


IMMEDIATE CAUSES 


Now, let’s see what are some of these immediate 
Or apparent causes which people tell us result in 
family disruption. A recent study was made in our 
agency by Nathaniel Gold of 358 applications for 
service received during 1953. We had made a similar 
study of 400 applications made the first few months 
of 1949. These 758 were cases received from various 
parts of the country, selected upon a purely chrono- 
logical basis. We compared these cases with 423 cases 
studied in 1926 by my predecessor, Charles Zunser, 
at the National Desertion Bureau and with another 
group of 574 cases handled by 26 agencies through- 
out the country, as studied by the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society back in 1904. In all of these we tried to 
get at what appeared to be the immediate cause of 
the desertion, and it is more than coincidental that 
in all three studies made over a period of 50 
years, infidelity was, by far, immediate cause number 
one. Drinking or alcoholism was a frequently listed 
cause in all three studies, as were the following al- 
leged reasons: financial difficulties, including lack of 
or failure to support and miserliness; irresponsibility 
and lack of interest in the marriage; gambling; cruel- 
ty; interference of relatives; forced marriage; effect 
of war service; emotional disturbance; objections to 
pregnancy; sexual incompatibility; jealousy; wander- 
lust; age differences. 


Yet, it is important to stress once again the fact 
that these were the alleged causes named by the par- 
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ties to the difficulty, mainly the wife, and that further 
analysis of the cases indicated that by no means were 
these the real or underlying causes of the difficulty. 
Many of these were symptoms rather than causes. 
Many of these were contributing factors and certainly 
affected the situation, although they stemmed from 
other more basic attitudes or lack of attitudes. 


How can we actually determine the real causes of 
family disruption? Much work in this field has been 
done and written by such sociologists as Prof. E. G. 
Mowrer, Prof. Meyer Nimkoff, Dr. Roy E. Baber, 
Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, and others. Based upon their 
impressions and our own case records, I have tried 
to establish a list of those factors which seem to 
influence vitally the marital relationship. 


PERSONALITY Factors 


The first group might be termed personality dif- 
ficulties, and here the one that comes immediately 
to the mind of one experienced in the field is the 
sexual factor. In most of the situations referred to 
above, infidelity was given as the primary cause. 
Yet, all of us know that in most instances infidelity 
is the result rather than the cause. Very few men 
or women are unfaithful because of a purely biologic 
urge or because of a tendency to polygamous relation- 
ship. Rather do we find that invariably it happens 
because the so-called “transgressor” seeks compensa- 
tion for something which he feels is lacking in his 
marital relationship. Others see it as a way of escape 
from a difficult situation. Experience indicates that 
many cases of faithlessness are the result of a physical 
incompatibility, which in itself is a symptom of much 
more basic psychological disorganization. Very often 
it is the result of a lack of sexual knowledge. It is 
tragic to note how many young and, sometimes 
older, couples enter into the marriage relationship 
without proper preparation for the sexual experiences 
that are so integral a part of marriage. 


In the important group of “personality factors” are 
those which might be considered as “temperamental”. 
Some people just don’t like one another—and un- 
fortunately some people Jearn not to like one another. 
There are differences in attitudes toward such things 
as laziness, shiftlessness and differences in hygiene. We 
know of more than one case where problems have 
occurred because of the over-insistence of one party to 
the marriage on the other party’s conforming to his 
particular standards of cleanliness. Then, of course, 
there is the well known, infamous “green-eyed” mon- 
ster, jealousy. In the main this is likely to be a mani- 
festation of insecurity upon the part of the offending 
individual, and generally an indication of a lack of 


understanding between the parties to the marriage. 
There are other temperamental difficulties such as 
wanderlust. And here again, I would like to illustrate 
by the use of a case based upon the records of our 
agency: 


“Christine C asked our help in locating her 
husband, John, who had suddenly disappeared 
after 10 months of what she had considered a 
very happy marital relationship. We learned 
from her that John, a former sailor and mer- 
chant marine, had left the service at her request 
prior to marriage and had taken a job in a re- 
tail store owned by an uncle of Christine’s. He 
had seemed quite content and yet, at times, had 
acted nervously. She was worried that some 
harm had befallen him. We contacted John’s 
family, who obviously did not know his where- 
abouts. But from them we learned that he had 
always been on the move. Even as a child, he 
had run away from home several times, hitch- 
hiked to other cities, stolen train rides, etc. At 
the age of 16, he enlisted in the Navy giving an 
older age. At the age of 25, he had joined the 
merchant marine where he had served for 6 
years. 


“We learned that John had signed up with 
a ship and when we contacted the man, he 
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answered us saying that he just had to leave... 
the call of the sea was too much for him. Yes, 
he loved his wife . . . but he couldn’t stand the 
restraint of a landlubbing job. He promised to 
come to see us when his ship reached port again. 
He did come, he returned to his wife, whom we 
helped to understand the man’s need for travel. 
The wife agreed to his continuing as a seaman. 
The couple has since remained happily married. 
The man goes off on his voyages, sends support 
regularly and stays home for periods at a time. 
The wife has adjusted herself to this kind of 
life.” 


Fortunately, in the above case the wife was intelli- 
gent enough to understand the need for adapting her 
own interests to those of her husband because she 
realized how much the need for change in scenery 
was a vital part of his very existence. 


There are of course factors such as drinking, gam- 
bling, playing the horses, drug addiction—vicious 
habits which are the result of some basic difficulty. 
Among the other personality factors to be considered 
are such matters as variations in age. And even here, 
it’s interesting to note that disparity in age is not 
always a bad thing; of much greater significance is a 
comparison of the philosophy of life of each of the 
parties to the marriage, of the intellectual differences 
as well as the personal behavior patterns of the hus- 
band and wife. And of real significance is the problem 
of mutual friends. It seems important in every mar- 
riage that, in addition to individual friends, there be 
a number of mutual friends. 


SocraL Factors 


Then there are such important social factors as race 
and religion and social class and status. Here again 
we know that there are exceptional cases in which 
differences in these factors have not resulted in marital 
difficulties. Yet we know that there is a higher inci- 
dence of family disruption in such cases than in those 
which are more homogeneous. Very often the diff- 
culty lies not so much in the differences between the 
parties to the marriage, as in the differences between 
the families of the parties to the marriage. 


Economic Facrors 


When we consider the economic factor we are 
likely to assume that family breakup is much more 
rampant during times of insecurity and depression, 
and yet it seems almost anomalous that every study 
of the problem has indicated that the situation is just 
the reverse. There are, for example, more family 
desertions during good times than during bad. Yet we 
do know that inability to support a family adequately, 


and sudden financial reverses, affect not only the 
economic but the emotional well-being of a family 
group, and cause the development of certain stresses 
and strains which have implications of danger to the 
well-being of the family group. Another factor to con- 
sider is the growing economic independence of the 
wife in our social picture. One of the major sources 
of conflict in many homes is the quarrel over whether 
the wife should work, especially when it becomes 
quite possible that the wife will earn more than the 
husband. It requires a very understanding husband to 
accept that type of situation, and it requires even more 
delicacy upon the part of the wife in supporting the 
man’s ego. Other important matters in this respect 
are such items as mobility and stability of occupation, 
and a consideration of the sex and social contacts re- 
quired by the particular type of work which the in- 
dividual does. Closely related to this is the failure upon 
the part of a spouse to adjust himself to the new type 
of life necessitated by a change in occupation. In this 
category would fall those many cases about which we 
hear in which the wife has failed to move along with 
her husband as he was promoted from job to job. 


Still another and very important group of factors 
are those related to health. I think all of us know 
how illness can disrupt a happy family and how bitter 
it can make some of the members of the group. And 
we also know of occasions where the illness has been 
so serious that it has vitally affected the sex life of the 
parties to the marriage. There are also those physical 
handicaps and deformities which affect the mental 
outlook not only of the suffering individual, but of 
those with whom he comes in contact. Then there are 
those physical changes due to age which create dif- 
ferences in interest as well as in ability to keep up 
with one’s mode of life. And extremely serious are 
those situations in which an actual mental difficulty 
causes havoc with the relationship. Take for example 
the following case: 


“Harry T was Lillian’s second husband. Her 
first husband, with whom she had lived for 18 
years, happily, had been killed in an automobile 
accident. About 3 years later she met and mar- 
ried Harry who was about her own age—45— 
and who himself was a widower of some 10 
years standing. They lived together for 2 years, 
after which Harry decided to leave home. 
Lillian asked us to locate Harry. For several 
years we sought him. Finally we located him in 
Canada. Our representative contacted him and 
got this story from him. 

“Almost from the beginning, he began to feel 
that Lillian was troubled by something on her 
mind—she was always alluding to things that 
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had happened in the past—always comparing 
him with her first husband, pointing up his 
failings as against the strengths of Hubby no. 1. 
He could understand this—but when he 
suddenly found that she was setting a third 
place at the dinner table for her deceased hus- 
band—when she opened up a bank account in 
trust for her deceased husband (of course she 
didn’t tell the bank he was dead)—when she 
began telling him of the things her first husband 
was now doing, he realized she was laboring 
under an obsession, that she actually believed 
her first husband was still alive. He tried to get 
her to go to doctors, but she refused. In fact 
she accused him of trying to frame her, of try- 
ing to get her committed to an institution. Be- 
cause he did not wish to have her committed, 
he did not press the point—but instead left 
her and went to Canada where he had friends 
and where he was now working. 

“We did not press for a reconciliation in this 
case—but did arrange for the man to send regu- 
lar support for the wife.” 


This is a rather extreme example of the point I’m 
trying to make, and yet it is an indication that much 
attention must be given to this type of situation. Still 
another health factor is that of planned parenthood 
and the general question of when and how often to 
have children. Not only is there involved a matter of 
personal conviction but this is seriously affected by 
the religious and social inhibitions and prohibitions of 
the group in which this family is a member. 

Now we have been talking about economic, social, 
ethnic and cultural factors which affect family rela- 
tionships. And yet through all of these cases which we 
have known, there seems to run a common strain of 
the disorganized personality. 


Why Desertion RatHer THAN Divorce? 


It is our experience that in most cases family deser- 
tion appears to be the consequence of a disorganized 
personality. The disorganization of personality varies 
in degree in different individuals. We cannot say that 
desertion takes place only when the individual’s per- 
sonality is disorganized, but within the range of our 
own experience, the evidence suggests that generally 
the deserting husband and father is an individual 
lacking in stability of personality. 

The phenomenon of marital discord is becoming 
quite commonplace in our contemporary American 
life. The divorce and separation rates are astronomical. 
We know that many husbands and wives will be leav- 
ing one another, but the question that intrigues us in 
our work is what kind of people choose to break up 
their marital life by desertion, rather than through 





the more formalized means approved by society 
through court procedure or legal agreement. 


We can start with the proposition that generally a 
poor man who wants to leave his wife, and does not 
have much money to pay the legal and court fees 
involved, is the one who takes this course of action. It 
is cheaper for him. Yet, this man leaves behind chil- 
dren whom he is also deserting along with his wife. 
How about them? Is he disinterested in them? Some- 
times he is and sometimes he isn’t. If he is disinterested 
in his own children, then we would wonder whether 
the suspicion of disorganized personality is not sub- 
stantiated. 

What we are really saying is that it seems there is 
probably something wrong with a man who walks 
out on his wife and children. If a man does not get 
along with his spouse, orderly court or legal proce- 
dures exist for coping with this problem. What we are 
troubled with is the nature of those people who do 
not use these orderly procedures and the tragic con- 
sequences which flow from an individual’s failure to 
utilize these community resources. 


A man who deserts his family is obviously fleeing 
from a situation which he cannot face and work out 
—either for the purpose of living with it or working 
it through intelligently by use of accepted community 
channels. I would doubt that this is very much dif- 
ferent, in the broad sense, from the psychotic who 
retreats from the world around him because it is too 
painful for him to live in it. Nor is it too different 
from the neurotic who is paralyzed with fear by the 
world around him but does function in this world— 
even though at impaired capacity. We have found that 
the husbands and wives involved in desertion very 
often are neurotic, and even psychotic, personalities. 


We wonder also about the clients who come to us 
for help. Who are the women who married these 
deserting husbands? Are these women people with 
personality problems of their own who, otherwise, 
might have selected a more stable mate? We suspect 
the answer is often in the affirmative. 


We, therefore, have the problem of helping a man 
and woman who are very often disturbed personali- 
ties and who need the kind of help that goes much 
deeper than the problem which brought them to the 
agency. If we are to effectuate a meaningful recon- 
ciliation between the man and the woman, then ob- 
viously factors in the personalities of both which may 
have contributed to the breakdown need to be treated 
so that this family can be strengthened and can carry 
on more happily than before. Also, this kind of treat- 
ment is necessary to prevent a repetition of the break- 
down. 
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Most often the woman coming to us for help feels 
embarrassed, humiliated, inadequate and rejected. She 
frequently handles these feelings by painting her 
husband as black as pitch, but she does add that if we 
do find him she would consider going back to him. 
Sometimes she has had all she can take and is pre- 
pared to throw in the towel. In the latter case, she is 
not interested in anything but support. Sometimes she 
wants her husband found for the purpose of arranging 
a divorce because she has someone else whom she 
would prefer marrying. 


Wuat Neeps to Be Done? 


In all this, we try to find out what really did hap- 
pen that led to the man’s leaving home. As we sug- 
gested before, when told that there was another 
woman, or “the man was an alcoholic,” or “he 
gambled too much,” or “he was irresponsible,” or 
“there was never sufficient money in the house,” we 
try to remember that many other husbands with 
similar problems do not desert their families. Even 
if they find they cannot continue with the marriage 
any more because of these pressures, they end the 
marriage through the courts or by agreement and 
continue to provide for their children as best they 
can, financially and emotionally. This suggests an 
added element in the case of desertion . . . a per- 


sonality problem which is expressed by running away. 
Economic, social, ethnic and cultural factors, as I 
have said, no doubt have a bearing and are a part 
of this picture, but I like to think of each of these 
factors as being the stones of a pyramid which rest 
on a foundation of a disturbed personality which 
seeks this kind of outlet. 


And once the missing husband and father is located, 
it seems quite important for us to see what help can 
be offered this man who has chosen, for one reason or 
another, to run away from his obligations. Is he al- 
ways, or ever, the vicious, irresponsible criminal de- 
scribed by the distraught wife? Doesn’t he need an 
opportunity to ventilate his feelings, to get things off 
his chest, to give what he calls “his side of the story”? 
Will not this kind of help give him a chance to begin 
to understand what caused the break-up and in what 
way he might have contributed to the unhappiness? 
Isn’t it possible that this understanding will lead, if 
not to a reconciliation, at least to an agreement as to 
future course of action and an amicable arrangement 
for the custody, support and visitation of the children? 


And while we mention the children, it seems 
equally important for us to help reestablish and main- 
tain a sound affiliation between the separated father 


(Continued on page 120) 
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frustration over the many maladjusted, poorly 

functioning families with whom they work. They 
see families disintegrating literally before their eyes 
and seem helpless to do anything about it. In the 
earlier years we blamed it on the client himself. There 
was something inherently wrong with him if he was 
not able to maintain himself. If workers expressed 
any concern it was usually passed over rather quickly, 
because “after all, you can’t do anything with people 
like that.” 


In the early ’30’s we began to swing to the other 
extreme. The individual’s need for help was not his 
fault, but due to a failure in our social and economic 
system to provide adequately for its members. So for 
a few years again we were lulled. We felt that as soon 
as the economic conditions improved, these families 
who were so much a part of the social agency’s case- 
load would return to independence. The economic 
conditions did improve but the caseloads did not drop. 
The families did not return to financial independence. 
Agencies began to express a great deal of concern for 
what was happening. Who were these people, why 
did they remain on the roles, why weren’t they re- 
sponding to the workers’ efforts to help? Agencies 
began to look at the families on their caseloads and 
to question their methods of operation. If the problems 
didn’t lie wholly within the individual, not entirely 
with the social and economic system, then perhaps it 
was a combination of things. 


Fe years agencies have expressed concern and 


These families who were causing agencies so much 
concern were called by various names. At first there 
were merely the problem of difficult families whom 
workers were apt to pass over as quickly as possible 
or on whom agencies would hold conferences and 
discuss long and hard, always ending up with a frus- 
tration of not knowing what to do. It is interesting 
that they were thought of as families, not just as one 
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Challenge of the Difficult Family 


The author discusses recognizing early signs of breakdown which can lead 
to the development of a “difficult family” and the attitudes and approaches 
necessary if workers are to prevent or alleviate such situations. She is Welfare 
Consultant in the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare. 


particular individual. Every one was becoming ex- 
tremely conscious of the rising welfare costs and the 
long time some families remained on assistance. 
There was also the concern with the duplication of 
service. In Minnesota two studies were done—one in 
St. Paul in 1946 and one in 1953 in Winona, a rural 
county about 120 miles from St. Paul. These studies 
showed that about 6 percent of the persons under 
agency care were receiving more than 50 percent of 
the benefits. 

They also showed what so many had been suspect- 
ing and expressing much concern about; that the 
problems of dependency, ill health and maladjustment 
are closely interwoven. It also made us aware that 
while much was spent to care for the needs of the 
people there was little known or done to prevent or 
control these problems which were confronting the 
agencies. 

Since these families were confronted with a com- 
bination of problems, and many agencies were often 
involved, the term “multi-problem families” was 
coined. However, as time went on this was deemed 
inaccurate for study purposes as a family might be 
receiving services from several agencies but not be 
considered a problem or difficult family. The name 
was then changed to “the disorganized family,” as 
being more descriptive. 


DistTINGUISHING FEATURES 


Who were these families—what were their charac- 
teristics? Usually they were families who had been 
known to the agency for many years. Many had been 
receiving aid in some form or another for over 20 
years. They came for help during the depression when 
they couldn’t get work, but somehow nevér seemed 
to be able to rely entirely on themselves and maintain 
themselves independently. Study showed that many 
were families that were not or ever became adequately 
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functioning family units. Their children grew up, mar- 
ried and many followed their parents’ patterns. Just 
what were the individuals in these families like? Most 
of them were about average in ability, had a grade 
school or less in education and had no trade or particular 
skill. Most had a health problem—real or imaginary 
—on which they relied, as a physical incapacity is a 
tangible and culturally acceptable reason for depend- 
ency. The problems included alcoholism, inability to 
hold jobs, abusiveness, desertion. They were often 
either very compliant or the other extreme. In any 
instance, workers disliked them on their caseloads as 
they complained they could accomplish nothing with 
them or for them. The families were oftentimes de- 
manding and uncooperative. 


As the inadequacies are enumerated, frequently the 
father becomes more hostile, he drinks more, he leaves 
for longer periods. The disorganization becomes more 
and more and more apparent. Quarrels are more 
frequent and more violent; care of the children be- 
comes less and less adequate until actual cases of 
neglect exist. It is not only in maintenance costs that 
these families create a heavy burden for society. Take 
the case of the R. family. The family members had 
been known to social agencies in some place or another 
for most of their lives. The father had been sent to a 
correctional institution when he was 12. There he 
learned a trade and has followed that ever since and 
has never had to ask for maintenance for his family. 
He is loud, rough, coarse, vulgar, drinks to excess and 
abuses his children. He married young, a girl from a 
fairly substantial family financially, who ran away 
from home to marry him. Her mother was a domi- 
neering, controlling person. There are 13 living chil- 
dren. 


Family life has been characterized by drinking, 
quarreling, fighting, with police making frequent trips 
to quell disturbances. Periodically the mother has 
taken some of the children and gone home. The ma- 
ternal grandmother will side first with one and then 
the other. The effect on the children has been terrific, 
the oldest child having been in a mental hospital two 
or three times. The son is in conflict with the law 
most of the time. A 16-year old daughter has been in 
two mental hospitals, a correctional institution and the 
psychiatric ward of the University Hospitals at least 
twice; a small boy is epileptic and retarded. One of the 
daughters insists it is the result of the treatment he 
received on an occasion when both parents were 
drinking. He was in a private boarding home for re- 
tarded children for almost two years at a public ex- 
pense of about $1800 before there was space for him 
in a state institution, where the expense continued. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Each girl as she reaches adolescence gets into difficulty. 
The girls turn their destruction on themselves and the 
men on the outside—destruction of property, fights, 
illegal use of cars, etc. 

The mother takes no blame for anything that hap- 
pens but says it is all the child’s fault and literally 
washes her hands of him. She is selfish and self- 
centered. The cost to the community in terms of 
money and human values is tremendous. One older 
girl got herself out of the situation and asked for and 
used family counseling. Six of the children are over 
16. All have had some serious problem or another and 
none can be said to have a normal life. One can 
only guess what will happen to the rest. 

But Winona and St. Paul are not the only agencies 
with the multi-problem families. As I have worked 
with the workers in my district I have found them all 
concerned with the same things and we have at- 
tempted to work with these families in a different 
way. We began to take a long hard look at these 
families and decided that first a family approach was 
necessary. It was also necessary to see each member 
in that family as a person, not just a client. It was 
evident that what affected one member of the family 
involved all in some way or another. 


Wuat Can Be Done? 


The community was concerned with these tax-users 
who seldom became tax-payers or contributing mem- 
bers of society. How could these people be helped 
to do something different with their lives? It was 
evident that the giving of the monthly check was not 
enough. It was evident they were not happy or en- 
joying this type of living. At times one began to won- 
der if the check were not contributing to their 
dependency instead of serving a useful need. It was 
becoming too expensive both in terms of money and 
human values. We asked ourselves what were the 
characteristics of the families—could we by concen- 
trated effort give something more than money to these 
people? 

Most of these difficult families have suffered long 
years of deprivation, frustration and defeat. The 
worker needs to let the family know that she is con- 
cerned, that she cares what has happened and is hap- 
pening to the families. She needs to begin to look for 
the strengths in the families—for most have some if 
one looks for it, and begin with that. Too often only 
the negatives are seen, since they so far outshadow 
the positives. The worker needs to be willing to do 
more than is required to establish eligibility, and to 
know when this is necessary. 

The C. family had plagued a county for years. The 
father and mother were of low mentality and there 
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were many children. Housing and housekeeping 
standards were extremely bad. The various workers 
through the years were always concerned about it and 
tried to talk with the mother about cleaning up. The 
mother would agree, but apathetically did nothing but 
say they would like to move. They always gave the 
excuse that they could find no place to rent. At least 
one worker felt that the family just didn’t want to 
move. 


About six months ago a new worker took over. 
After his first visit he was much disturbed and de- 
cided that something different had to happen. He 
could not stand to see these “nice little kids” live in 
such a place, and under such conditions. Just how much 
was due to poor housing he did not know, but he did 
know that until they lived in a different place he never 
would know what the parents were capable of doing. 
He gave long and careful thought on how to proceed. 
With the parents’ limited ability perhaps they were not 
able to take the step of house hunting alone. The 
worker studied carefully what the agency knew about 
these parents. Neither could read or write, which 
immediately put them at a distinct disadvantage. He 
also knew the family’s reputation in the community 
as poor and careless housekeepers so he suspected that 
any attempt they may have made at one time to find 
different housing had probably been turned down by 
the owners. With these things he decided to pave 
the way a bit before suggesting the move. There was 
a house available, modern as to lights and water, and 
within the rent allowance. He talked to the landlord 
and learned that he would consider the family if they 
wanted to rent his house. The worker did not rent 
the place. On his next contact with the family he sug- 
gested the place to them. They expressed interest but 
also gave many excuses. The worker assured them he 
knew it was for rent and that the rent was within 
the amount they could pay. At last they were able 
to say they would like to talk with the landlord about 
getting the house. 


To their surprise and delight they were able to rent 
it. A week after they had moved the worker called 
at the home. The change was remarkable. The 
mother was sewing simple curtains, the rooms were 
clean, bedding had been washed. The worker ex- 
pressed his delight and was honestly able to share with 
the mother the happiness felt. And then the mother 
remarked that at the other place it just didn’t seem to 
make any difference and she had got so she just 
didn’t care. 


The worker has made a beginning toward helping 
this family toward a more satisfying way of life. The 
family may never be completely self-supporting but 





something different began to happen. The worker 
discovered the parents’ pride in their children, how 
the children felt about the parents, and how they had 
really felt about their old house. He learned how the 
family worked together and what strong family ties 
there were. He discovered something else important— 
the changed relationship between client and agency, 
when he took time enough to show that he cared. 
It is this human quality that is needed. It takes no 
more time than the objective, impersonal attitude so 
many workers think must be the approach—and 
bears much more fruit. 


REMEMBERING RESPONSIBILITY 


As we look at what we are doing we become aware 
of another point lacking in working with assistance 
families. We have spent so much time talking about 
the person’s right to assistance that we have lost sight 
of the other half of the picture. Every time we get a 
right we also get a responsibility. We get so involved 
in rights that we tend to forget the very reason that 
our client came—that is need. We have tended to lose 
sight of society’s expectation of all of us—that all who 
are able are expected to be independent, self-support- 
ing individuals. In working with these difficult fami- 
lies we find that workers have left out the client’s 
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responsibility which went along with his right. to 
receive and by so doing have left out perhaps the 
most important part of their help—their expecta- 
tions of him. By our very attitude we are adding to 
the person’s sense of defeat. “If they who are supposed 
to help me don’t believe in me or expect anything, 
how can anyone else?” seems to be their attitude. 

We need to look at the effect of illness, unemploy- 
ment and maladjustment on the individual, but also 
at its effect on the other members of the household. 
What do they understand about the nature of the 
illness, how is it handled, can they talk about it or is 
it avoided? Oftentimes the disabled father is ignored 
—almost as if we were saying since you cannot earn, 
you cannot carry your parental role in the home. We 
find the father reacting in many ways. One man with- 
drew to such an extent that he seemed a mere shadow 
who came and went silently and unnoticed. Another 
became a hostile, punitive man who treated his wife 
and children cruelly, so that life was almost unbear- 
able for all. As we have looked at our programs we 
see we have almost over-emphasized our interest in 
protecting the children and strengthening the mother. 
But what of the father who often is in the home? We 
seem to have placed a very low value on him and his 
place in the family constellation. Workers must learn 
to care for the whole family. The father can still carry 
his role even if he can’t bring in the paycheck. 
Workers need to help him do the things he can do, 
and to help the mother let him do it. 

Often the father has been unstable, unreliable; the 
mother has struggled to have enough for her children 
to eat, the father has periodically deserted, so that now 
when she is granted ADC she is inclined to use her 
improved financial security to widen the already- 
widening family breach. Unconsciously workers have 
supported her in this action and the family breakdown 
as far as family relationships are concerned may be- 
come permanent without the mother really receiving 
any help in determining whether or not this is what 
she really wants. We don’t always recognize that to 
some women a poor marriage is better than no mar- 
riage at all. 


RECOGNIZING BREAKDOWN 


We know that when a family comes to ask for 
assistance that breakdown has begun. In many families 
it is a temporary thing and they will return to self- 
support with or without service other than financial. 
For others the asking for financial help is simply 
another step in an already badly disorganized family 
where breakdown is very evident. The man in com- 
ing to ask for financial aid is saying in effect that he 
has failed in his job as father and breadwinner for his 
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family. It is also an indication of his failure in society. 
Granting of the aid confirms this. 

Unless we recognize this in our early contacts and 
take steps to prevent breakdown we have added 
another difficult family to our roles. How we can pre- 
vent this is difficult to say. But we do know there are 
some things that we can do. We need to look at how 
this family has operated in the past, how they have 
managed up to now, who has handled the money, 
what successes have they had (not emphasis on the 
failures) ? What are their hopes and wishes? Who ini- 
tiated the first contact? 

We are very aware that what happens in intake sets 
the tone for future contacts. A strong able worker is 
needed here. Along with this is the need for the home 
worker to be very familiar with what has taken place 
in intake. He needs to know and understand what 
really went on. The client may come in for the first 
time and say that he will be all right as soon as he gets 
a job which he expects shortly. But what if the job 
doesn’t materialize as expected? Here the worker has 
to be able to pick up and plan with the family on a 
different basis. Minnesota is currently participating in 
a study on the dependency question involving three 
representative counties. The plan calls for a strong 
intake worker who will also do a careful job of evalu- 
ation and diagnosis as to problems involved and type 
of service needed. Then the special cases selected for 
intensive work will be assigned to a special worker 
who will concentrate on the difficult families. In this 
way it is hoped we can learn whether further break- 
down can be prevented by careful, intensive service. 

We need to see a family as a real live operating unit 
in a community—hopefully part of a community, not 
set apart. Are they part of the school, church and 
community activities? If not, then we have a clue here 
on which to begin. But service alone is not enough. 
Even the best of service is not enough if the family is 
hungry. When physical needs are met we can begin 
with what we expect from a family. I remember a bad 
neglect situation I once worked with. The financial 
situation was acute, so the first step was referral to 
public assistance for aid. Time went by but there was 
no change in the kind of care the mother was giving 
her children. I then began to question how much she 
wanted to keep her children. She then blurted out, 
“But Miss Berg, we are hungry.” Checking I learned 
that there had been a mixup in processing her applica- 
tion and she had not yet received aid. When the 
mother and children were fed, she could begin to 
tackle the other problems. 

If the client is eligible for aid it should be adequate 
and come at regular times. The client needs to know 
on what he can depend as far as aid is concerned, but 
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also what the agency is expecting from him in the way 
of his responsibility for his own welfare. Unless we 
give the kind of help that the client needs we will find 
him returning to the agency again and again with in- 
creasingly difficult problems, eventually becoming en- 
tirely dependent on the state. 


How Breakpown Procresses 

I recall one agency director complaining about the 
rising general assistance costs. He said they had prac- 
tically doubled in each of the last three years. How- 
ever, the caseloads had remained the same. He ex- 
plained that the first year they asked for food, the 
second year food and rent or fuel. The third year they 
asked for the works! Looking at the situations more 
closely one saw that this was literally true. But one 
also saw that there had been no service, financial aid 
had been inadequate and the breakdown that had be- 
gun in the first year never was recognized nor service 
given when it would have been a simpler matter to 
help. Now the breakdown was such with many that 
they may never be able to return to independence. A 
health problem in its early stages is much easier to 
care for than one that has become chronic. The 
mother who comes to the office unhappy and upset 
over her husband’s desertion can be helped to accept 
her situation and live a reasonably satisfactory life, 
but the one who has become embittered, angry and 


filled with hate is a difficult one to help. 


Many of these families with whom agencies are con- 
cerned have never had any regularity or limits in their 
lives. Meals or sleep have never been at a regular time. 
Time, schedules, etc. mean little. When and if a 
worker can begin to set limits within which a family 
must operate and a time in which to change, some- 
thing different can happen. The D. family illustrates 
the use of this. Mr. D. had been injured in a car acci- 
dent and so was incapacitated for a period of time. 
During that period he and his family received aid. 
After a period of time the doctor pronounced him fit 
to return to work, but he did not do so. He continued 
to use his health as an excuse. Finally the agency 
asked him to have a complete physical examination. 
He protested, but finally agreed. Then he broke one 
appointment after another. The agency set a deadline 
he finally kept. The medical results were positive and 
he could work. Then he used the excuse of no jobs 
being available. Work was available and the worker 
was able to set a specific time for his return to work. 
During this time regular visits were made, but not 
until the worker set a definite limit and held to it was 
the man able to move. If the worker had been caught 
in the beginning by this man’s physical complaints it 
would have been another family disintegrating. 

(Continued on page 117) 





ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em- 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs also offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY—12 full-time; 45 lecturers 


STUDENTS—75-80 full-time, 
states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Nashville 
and Memphis; Second-year program on 
"Block" basis with class work in Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 40 agencies, 7 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 


representing 16 


For further information and bulletin write: 
Sue Spencer, Director 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


412 Twenty-first Avenue, South 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 








The 
George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Master of Social Work 
A professional two-year curriculum, A generic 
first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, 
psychiatric social work, social group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. Scholarships 
and stipends are offered on a competitive basis. 


* 


Dector of Social Work 
A professional degree based on a research con- 
centration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 
For further information write to The Dean. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 
(Continued from page 86) 


New York. Fifteen bills were introduced to adopt a 
residence requirement for eligibility for public assist- 
ance (the state has not had one since 1873), but none 
advanced to the stage of receiving floor action. After 
such a bill reached the point of passage by one house 
in 1956, the Department of Social Welfare, with the 
cooperation of local public welfare agencies, conducted 
studies and prepared data and analyses on the subject. 
With this material the State Board of Social Welfare 
prepared a report for the Governor and the Legislature 
setting forth fully its view that a residence require- 
ment is not desirable or needed. Various other public 
and private agencies issued well-considered and cogent 
statements to a like effect. 


North Dakota. For the first time in the history of 
the Public Welfare Board, the Legislature appro- 
priated the full amount requested by the Board 
($12,792,064). County welfare board members’ per 
diem was increased from $5 to $10 per day, not to 
exceed 25 days per year. The Legislative Research 
Committee, which studies legislation and makes 
recommendations to the next Legislature, has been 
instructed to study the confidentiality provisions of 
public welfare statutes. 


South Dakota. The Governor’s budget request for 
public welfare was approved by the Legislature which 
appropriated $7,185,000 for public assistance, foster 
care, child welfare and administration for the 1957-’59 
biennium. Specific references to services, patterned 
after the 1956 purpose clause amendents of the Social 
Security Act, were incorporated within the duties and 
powers of the Department for each assistance pro- 
gram. Amendments to residence laws for OAA, AB 
and AD provided requirement of one year or a longer 
period where a recipient from a state requiring a 
longer period moves to South Dakota. The legal 
settlement law was amended so that a non-residence 
notice served within six months will be valid in pre- 
venting poor persons from acquiring legal settlement 
for general assistance in moving from county to 
county. 

Utah. A bill was enacted which eliminates the 
property affidavit for assistance applicants and recipi- 
ents and gives the Public Welfare Commission dis- 
cretion for waiving personal property limitations in 
hardship cases. Another authorizes a staff training 
program for Department employees and provides a 
modest increase in assistance grants. 

Washington. The existing recovery act was re- 
pealed, as were percentage reductions in grants when 


appropriations are insufficient. There was provision 
for exemption of first $50 of earned income for OAA, 
APTD and ADC at such time as the Federal Govern- 
ment would permit. A bill was passed which provides 
that in cases of fraud the total assistance payments so 
obtained shall be a debt to the state and become a lien 
against real and personal property. OASI coverage for 
state employees was provided, contingent on favorable 
outcome of a referendum. The Legislature incorpo- 
rated into state law the exact words now being used in 
the federal law relative to services in each of the 
programs. 


West Virginia. Legislation was passed requiring 
the Department of Public Assistance to make avail- 
able for public inspection by the tenth of each month 
an alphabetical list of names and addresses of all per- 
sons receiving any form of financial assistance during 
the preceding month, together with the amounts of 
such assistance, to be retained in the files of the clerk 
of the county court for a period of two years; also 
making it unlawful to use these lists for commercial 
and political purposes. 


Wyoming. Law was amended to enable the state 
to accept and utilize federal funds for medical care, 
with the provision that counties not reduce health 
levies due to the availability of federal funds. A statu- 
tory maximum on the state public welfare director’s 
salary was established. 


AcING 


Colorado. A bill was passed which changed the 
amount of OAA pension to a minimum basic monthly 
award of $100 which can be increased (but not de- 
creased) by the State Board of Public Welfare; pro- 
vided that the financial status of relatives cannot be a 
reason for denial of pensions to persons otherwise 
eligible; provided a stabilization fund of $5,000,000 to 
pay the $100 basic minimum in months of low reve- 
nue; established a $10,000,000 per year health and 
medical care program which will not become opera- 
tive until early in 1958. In other laws the General 
Assembly increased the allowable value of real estate 
not occupied as a residence, personal property and cash 
surrender value of life insurance owned by a recipient 
or applicant from $750 to $1,000; increased burial al- 
lotment from $100 to $200; removed the “need” re- 
quirement for eligibility for care in the State Home 
for the Aged; established a building authority for 
building homes for the aged and provided for lease 
or sale of such homes at actual cost to other public, 
cooperative, non-profit or trust organizations and 
agencies. 
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Indiana. A measure was passed which returned to 
the State Board of Health responsibility for licensing 
all privately owned nursing homes. (Previously those 
providing service for less than three non-related per- 
sons did not require a license.) 


Minnesota. OAA maximum grant increased from 
$65 to $71 per month, with additional medical care 
allowable in whatever amount required; amount al- 
lowed for boarding home care increased from $75 to 
$90 per month; equity in homestead property for 
OAA eligibility increased from $7,500 to $10,000. A 
special consultant on problems of the aging was es- 
tablished in the Public Welfare Department, who will 
work with county welfare boards and community 
groups of all kinds to stimulate interest in developing 
local programs for the aging with respect to employ- 
ment, retirement, health, recreation and use of leisure 
time. 


Nevada. A law passed to repeal the claim for re- 
covery and citizenship requirement in OAA. Legisla- 
tion provided licensing of adult group care facilities 
by the Nevada State Welfare Department, including 
facilities providing personal care or service for four or 
more aged, infirm or handicapped persons, but ex- 
cluding facilities providing skilled nursing care or 
medical supervision, and facilities operated under 
governmental authority. 

New Mexico. Relative Responsibility Law amended 
to fix a scale of contributions which is much more 
liberal than the scales which the Department of Public 
Welfare had adopted under the previous law. 

New York. To aid enforcement of the regulatory 
provisions applying to conduct of private proprietary 
nursing homes, convalescent homes and homes for 
adults, the Attorney General was authorized, when 
resquested, to bring injunction proceedings for viola- 
tions or threatened violations. A special appropriation 
of $25,000 was made to the Department of Social Wel- 
fare for conducting a research and demonstration 
program to prevent or reduce indigency among the 
aged. More extensive proposals for aiding the aged 
and aging contained in the program presented by the 
Governor failed of accomplishment. 

South Dakota. OAA maximum increased to $65 a 
month. 

Wyoming. A bill to require five years’ residence for 
eligibility for OAA was defeated. 


BLIND 


Indiana. A bill to establish a Division for the Blind 
within the State Department of Public Welfare failed 
of passage; also the fixing of a minimum award of 
$75 for all persons eligible for AB. 


Kansas. A coordinating council on services for the 
state’s blind and sight-handicapped was created, with 
extensive representation from state and private agen- 
cies working in the field. 


Nevada. Minimum for Aid to the Blind was in- 
creased from $75 to $90 and responsibility for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the blind was transferred from 
the State Education Department to the State Welfare 
Department. 


New Mexico. An act was passed providing for es- 
tablishment of vending stands for the blind in state, 
county, municipal or other public buildings. 

South Dakota. Aid to the Blind maximum raised 
to $65 per month. 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Arizona. The Department of Public Welfare was 
authorized to license day care centers. 


Indiana. An outstanding measure for the protection 
of minor children was the Inter-State Compact Act, 
which will make it possible for Indiana to enter into a 
uniform compact with other states having like legisla- 
tion in planning for the care and return of non- 
delinquent and delinquent children who have run 
away. 

Kansas. The Legislature adopted a comprehensive 
juvenile code with codification of the state’s accumula- 
tion of laws relating to children. This has been a long- 
time objective of persons working in the children’s 
programs in the state. The code that was enacted was 
recommended by the juvenile judges of the state, the 
state’s probate judges’ association, the State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, the state’s Council for Chil- 
dren and Youth and many other organizations. It is 
not regarded as perfect but as a vast improvement 
over previous statutes. 


Maryland. New legislation provided two additional 
forestry camps; gave courts the right to require par- 
ents to support children who are detained in one of 
the four training schools under the State Department 
of Public Welfare; provided for two more juvenile 
courts of the state to be at circuit court level and for 
another juvenile court now at circuit court level to 
extend its services by providing for the position of a 
master. Amendment to the Adoption Law eliminates 
notices of adoption proceedings to persons who had 
given consent within a year. Legislation needed to 
operate a study center for children was not acted on 
favorably because construction of the facility (for 
which money had already been appropriated) had not 
been completed. 


Minnesota. A new provision allows private chil- 
dren’s agencies in operation and duly licensed by the 
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Department of Public Welfare for at least five years 
to charge adoptive parents up to $300 for services 
rendered in connection with the placement of a child 
for adoption. 


Montana. A bill modifying the adoption procedures 
by providing for a mandatory waiting period of six 
months before completion of adoption was passed. 
Another bill enacted provided for licensing of volun- 
tary child-placing agencies, with the provision that a 
license may be refused or withdrawn under specified 
conditions. 

Nevada. A bill providing for licensing of all child 
care facilities by the State Welfare Department failed 
to pass. 


New Mexico. Legislation regarding placement and 
adoption of children was introduced but failed of 
passage. 

New York. Effective date for the new uniform 
system of youth courts having jurisdiction over all 
cases of youths 16 to 21 years of age charged with 
crime was postponed to April 1, 1958 to give time for 
further study and for proposals of amendments that 
may meet objections raised. 

North Dakota. Legislation proposed by the Public 
Welfare Board to permit the district judge to de- 
termine residence of a child and designate the county 
responsible for payment for foster home care was 
passed. 

South Dakota. An additional $8,000 per year was 
appropriated for use of the Division of Child Welfare 
in paying for medical care and hospital expenses inci- 
dent to the birth of a child out of wedlock, where such 
expenditures could not be met through other Depart- 
ment programs. ADC maximum increased to $75 for 
caretaker and one child, $100 for two children, $118 
for three children, $136 for four children and at the 
present level for federal participation for larger fami- 
lies. A bill to eliminate eligibility for ADC where two 
or more children were born out of wedlock was killed 
in committee. 

Utah. An act was passed to provide appointment of 
juvenile court judges by the Public Welfare Commis- 
sion on a non-partisan basis in accordance with special 
qualifications for a term of six years. 


CorRECTIONS 


Minnesota. Commissioner of Public Welfare was 
given authority to enter into agreements with other 
state departments for establishment of prison and 
labor camps on state-owned lands and to transfer in- 
mates from correctional institutions to any of the De- 
partment’s hospital facilities for diagnosis, treatment 
and care not available at the correctional institutions. 


A new act provides that prisoners held in local jails 
and lockups may be employed during the day and 
returned to the jail in the evenings, thus enabling 
them to provide support for their families while serv- 
ing their sentence. 

Utah. The Public Welfare Commission was au- 
thorized to negotiate with the federal government for 
the care and treatment at federal correctional institu- 
tions of delinquent youths who are wards of the state 
school for delinquents. 


MepicaL Care 


Colorado. The General Assembly redefined public 
assistance in OAA, ADC, AB and Aid to the Needy 
Disabled programs to include medical care and allow 
vendor payments for it. 

Maryland. Provision was made to pay public assist- 
ance grants to patients in public chronic medical in- 
stitutions, an extension of an existing program. 

Montana. A bill was adopted giving the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare specific responsibility for 
supervision of county medical plans. There were also 
amendments to the Public Welfare Act to clarify the 
use of county funds to make vendor payments for 
medical care in behalf of recipients of categorical aid 
and several old provisions of law on providing medical 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
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The Master’s Degree may be earned with either 
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care and hospitalization for recipients were repealed. 

Nevada. Legislation authorized and an appropria- 
tion made to establish a medical and remedial care 
fund for OAA and AB recipients, with the State Wel- 
fare Board to designate the items of medical care to be 
paid from the fund. 

South Dakota. Enabling legislation authorized the 
Public Welfare Department to make medical care pay- 
ments in behalf of recipients in all programs, but no 
appropriations were provided. The Legislative Re- 
search Council and the Department are charged with 
the responsibility of presenting a medical care pro- 
gram, together with a request for funds, to the 1959 
session of the Legislature. 

Utah. A bill was passed authorizing the state to 
carry out a medical program for welfare recipients. 

Wyoming. Amendment to the Public Welfare Act 
changed the definitions for the categorical programs 
to include medical services. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Kansas. A series of acts were passed to permit coun- 
ties to establish and operate mental health clinics, with 
the State Department of Social Welfare and the State 
Board of Health cooperating and assisting in their 
operation. This indicated that the worth of such clinics 
has been fully demonstrated by pilot clinics operating 
on sharply limited legislative authority for the last 
several years. 

Minnesota. An appropriation of nearly $8,000,000 
will increase by 400 beds the capacity of a new in- 
stitution for care of the mentally deficient. An en- 
abling act was passed for a residential treatment center 
for emotionally disturbed and psychotic children, with 
an appropriation of $250,000 for purchase of land and 
development of final plans. An appropriation of 
$100,000 will provide state aid on a 50-50 matching 
basis to local communities for establishment of mental 
health centers. The Commissioner of Public Welfare 
was authorized to transfer to the state sanitorium 
patients from state mental hospitals afflicted with 
chronic mental illness when not requiring further 
treatment for mental illness but requiring long-time 
nursing care. A staff of 36 was provided for the chil- 
dren’s unit at a state hospital to permit intensive treat- 
ment of severely disturbed and psychotic children now 
receiving only custodial care. State aid was provided 
through the Department of Education to local school 
districts for instruction of mentally retarded children 
who are educable and training of those who can bene- 
fit from it but are not educable. 

West Virginia. Legislation established a Depart- 
ment of Mental Health and prescribed its powers and 
duties; provided for appointment of a director of men- 


tal health who shall be a qualified psychiatrist with 
both clinical and administrative experience. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Indiana. A proposal for the registration of social 
workers failed of passage. 


Maryland. Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Laws resulted in a more flexible benefit year, 
a slight liberalizing of penalties and disqualifications 
and an increase in the amount of benefit for the wage 
earner and for dependents. 

Minnesota. An Interim Commission on Public Wel- 
fare was established to recodify, streamline and revise 
laws relating to programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and to suggest needed im- 
provements in such laws. 


New York. Work relief was extended to July 1, 
1958. Also extended to the same date was a provision 
which permits local public welfare officials to engage 
physicians who are public officers or employees to 
render professional services to recipients of public 
assistance and to pay for their services from public 
funds. 

Utah. A bill was passed providing for domestic re- 
lations counseling in divorce cases, with the counselors 
to be appointed by the court from an eligible list 
established in accordance with qualifications set up 
by the Public Welfare Commission; the latter to have 
responsiblity to pay salaries and establish the location 
of these counselors. It also provides for a 90 day wait- 
ing period between filing and hearing in divorce mat- 
ters and shortens the interlocutory period from six 
months to three months. 


REHABILITATION 


Indiana. A bill was passed providing for examina- 
tion and registration of physio-therapists by the State 
Board of Medical Registration and Examination. A 
proposal for assistance to the permanently and totally 
disabled failed to pass, as did one authorizing the 
State Board of Health to administer funds for services 
to crippled children. 

Kansas. Creation of a Governor’s Committee on 
Employment for Physically Handicapped Individuals, 
to have extensive representation from state and private 
agencies in this field, was authorized. 

Minnesota. Provision was made for the addition of 
two staff members in the State Welfare Department 
to provide counseling and other services to the deaf 
and hard of hearing. The maximum grant for AD 
increased from $65 to $75 per month. 

South Dakota. Maximum grant for AD raised to 
$65 per month. 





“? ? ? BESIDES MONEY"—AN OPEN HOUSE 


HIDESUKE UYENOYAMA 


How a local public welfare department, with the help of a community service 
club, invited the neighbors in to visit—and what the visit accomplished. The 
author, Maui County Administrator in the Hawaii Department of Public 
Welfare, demonstrates that a welfare department can “win friends and 


influence people.” 


ast open houses held by the Department of Public 

Welfare had met with only limited success. Visi- 

tors had generally been persons already friendly 
to the welfare program, but not active and vocal 
supporters. 


In considering an open house last year, the Depart- 
ment wanted to reach a much broader group of 
people—housewives, organized and unorganized in- 
dustrial workers, office workers, farmers, the un- 
friendly and the critical. It wanted also to reach high 
school students to help them look at social work 
as a career. 


Planning and organization—particularly the prob- 
lem of how to excite and startle people to think about 
public welfare—took up considerable time and study. 
Finally the idea of interesting a service club or com- 
munity organization to sponsor the open house was 
enthusiastically adopted because it was felt that the 
open house would have less of a “propagandizing 
air” if someone outside the department was backing 
it. Presidents of such groups as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions were contacted to secure 
their interest in sponsoring the open house, and also 
to build up an interest in the Department’s work. 


After several exploratory meetings with the Depart- 
ment, the Kahului Lions Club accepted the sponsor- 
ship. Their entry into the program was the key to 
its success. People immediately felt that the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare was part of the community— 
that it “belonged” and that it was not an entity by 
itself. The Lions’ committees on Civic Improvement, 
Community Betterment, and Publicity worked with a 
DPW committee to develop plans. This gave the 
members a very close tie with the Department—a tie 
which had never existed before. 


How Peroprte Were Invirep 


The aim was to make everyone in the community 
“Department of Public Welfare conscious.” To pub- 
licize the event, organizations were asked through 
personal contacts to announce and encourage attend- 
ance at the DPW open house. For instance, the 
Kahului Lions Club, sponsor, set off a chain of 
reaction which started with each member arousing 
curiosity about the open house and the “??? Besides 
Money” theme with his family, and extended to 
friends, work associates and down the line to every- 
one he met and saw. Staff likewise did the same 
thing with friends, relatives and acquaintances, as 
well as with recipients. 


The Mayor proclaimed a “Public Welfare Day,” to 
encourage all citizens to attend, and to point out the 
importance of public welfare in the community. 
Posters were placed at strategic gathering places, 
such as grocery and general merchandise stores and 
meeting halls. The local newspaper publicized the 
event in its news and feature sections, and published 
pictures of the Planning Committee at various stages 
of the planning. Radio newscasters covered late news 
on the program. Radio spot announcements ham- 
mered home the time, place, and day of the open 
house plus the theme of the program—‘“??? Besides 
Money.” Newspaper and radio reporters were kept 
abreast of each detail of the planning so that coopera- 
tion was at a maximum. The theme, “??? Besides 
Money,” helped to arouse the public’s curiosity and to 
build a crescendo of interest. 


Invitations—reproduced in handwriting to give a 
personalized effect—were sent to 800 “new” people 
in addition to persons on the regular mailing list. 
One week before the event, personal telephone calls 
were made by the staff to remind people of the event. 
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Wuat Tuey Saw anp Hearp 


On open house day, the Lions club members turned 
out to help with the details. Each, along with the 
staff, had specific duties such as welcoming and reg- 
istering guests, distributing booklets, and serving 
refreshments. 

Each guest was registered and given two booklets, 
one containing in miniature the 22 big posters which 
were the feature of Open House Day, the other “Invi- 
tation to A Career,” pointing out the requirements 
and advantages of being a social worker. 

The posters, crayoned on butcher paper, were de- 
signed to show the services other than financial assist- 
ance rendered by the Department. Guests were ush- 
ered along in groups of six by social worker guides 
who explained the posters in detail. Originally planned 
for 25 minutes, the tour was extended to 40 minutes 
because of the many questions stimulated. As guests 
completed the tour, they were served refreshments 
while awaiting the formal program. Each Lions Club 
member had informed himself about the Department, 
and spoke with pride of the Department’s achieve- 
ments. A foster father, in his own humble way of 
speaking, brought the house down as he proudly 
passed around pictures of his foster children. The 
open house, and especially the formal meeting, was 
significant in that the visitors saw their own friends 
and neighbors take a prideful interest in the work 
of the Welfare Department. 

There was very little expense. Staff members 
sketched the eye-catching drawings for the booklet; 
volunteers drew the posters. The Lions Club met 
all other expenses. 


RESULTS 


This open house has paved the way for some basic 
understanding of our functions. People now feel per- 
fectly free to air doubts and criticisms. Others come 
in to raise questions and to seek discussion on basic 
ideas. One man said after the meeting that he had 
come in to “make trouble for DPW,” but he now 
understood what the social worker was supposed to 
do for his relatives. He went away with a greater 
awareness of the objectives of the Department. Many 
were surprised at the varied and complex services of 
the Department and stated they “had no idea we did 
anything else aside from doling out money and taking 
away children.” 

The special session for students on the same day 
helped to stimulate thought of social work as a career. 
Reports from a school indicate that the program left 
a “tremendous impression on our students,” and that 
“students indicating interest in social work as a career 
has grown tremendously since the last school year.” 


So enthused have the Lions Club members become 
that they are now planning to sponsor interpretation 
of the Department in all the little plantation villages 
and towns, showing and explaining the posters so 
that everyone in the county can be made aware of 
the Department’s programs. It is believed that the open 
house has brought about a better understanding of 
public welfare and its rehabilitation services. 





DIFFICULT FAMILY 
(Continued from page 111) 


All do not end that way—perhaps the client’s ail- 
ments are real. The agency needs to know this also in 
order to plan with the family for a more adequate 
and satisfying life. 


Wuart Can Be Expecrep 


Is it then our intent to return all families to in- 
dependence and self-support? We can’t realistically 
expect to do that, but we should expect to help people 
rebuild and maintain their personal strengths. Some 
will be able to return to self-support. Some should be 
helped to increase their ability to plan better and more 
constructively for the future, and certainly all should 
be helped to be participating members of the com- 
munity to the best of their ability. That is our chal- 
lenge. 





Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 11, 
1957. Applications now being received. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY TODAY 
(Continued from page 90) 


nearly as many people getting some old-age assistance 
as we do now—perhaps 200,000 less than the 2.5 mil- 
lion today. The number of the aged will increase by 
15 million, and as a percentage of all aged, the old- 
age assistance load may drop by about 15 percent, but 
the absolute number, I would guess, will not greatly 
decline. 

In 25 or 30 years practically everyone past 65 will be 
eligible for Government retirement benefits—mostly 
OASI. The percentage of the aged population on 
public assistance at that time will be much lower than 
it is now—probably not more than seven percent of 
those past 65, as compared to 17.5 percent today; but 
because of the growth in the aged population, old-age 
assistance will still be a large program in absolute 
numbers—consisting perhaps of some 1.5 to 2 million 
persons. 


Import FOR CHILDREN 


Looking now at ADC,—we can expect old-age and 
survivors insurance to do some more than it is now 
doing toward lightening the assistance load as far as 
children are concerned. In the future, practically all 
orphans will get OASI and ultimately OASI may 
relieve some of the need that children have because 
of the disability of the parent. But two-thirds of the 
families on ADC are needy because of the absence 
of the father from the home due to desertion, divorce, 
illegitimacy, etc. It will be very difficult to reduce the 
need arising from these causes. 

Developments in ADC are evidence that the poverty 
of a great many families cannot be cured by income 
insurance and ADC can therefore be expected to 
remain a mass program, operating to alleviate the 
effects of social problems outside the scope of social 
insurance. Any major improvement in this area will 
have to come about as a result of general improve- 
ments in the stability of family life. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these factors which tend to 
keep assistance rolls high, cash assistance will be a 
smaller proportion of public welfare in the future 
than it is now. As our general standard of living 
rises, I would expect that we would be willing to put 
more of our economic surplus into various types of 
services, such as employment counseling, vocational 
rehabilitation, child guidance, medical and welfare 
services, mental health clinics, services for the aged, 
and the like. One of the biggest needs here will be 
to learn more and more about how to provide these 
services and to train the workers capable of giving 


them. 


In summary: I have said that social security and 
the services provided by public welfare will probably 
expand. For the first time in history we have formed 
a civilization which cares about the opportunity and 
security of ordinary people and we have an increasing 
capacity to put these ideas into effect as a result of 
increasing productivity. And we have invented a new 
social device—social insurance—which reconciles the 
dilemma of security versus incentives. I see a growing 
emphasis on the provision of productive work as the 
most important element in security, with cash benefits 
where necessary being increasingly supplied through 
social insurance. I see a somewhat declining role for 
cash assistance (although not rapidly declining) and 
a growth in public welfare service of various kinds. 


This is a structure of benefits and services which 
will be a strength and a support to a dynamic, pro- 
gressive and democratic capitalism. Far from being 
in opposition to the spirit of dynamic capitalism, as 
some would have us believe, this structure strengthens 
incentives to work, to save and to take chances. 
After all the function of insurance is to encourage risk- 
taking by spreading the risk and making the conse- 
quences bearable. 

This is an optimistic picture. In painting it, I am 
not unaware of the misery of poverty which still exists 
even in the United States. What I do say is, that in 
this age of great productivity we will increasingly 
insist on putting our moral values into practice and 
that we will not long tolerate the existence of want 
when we know it to be unnecessary. 





FAMILY LIFE 
(Continued from page 94) 


program has from time to time been rather severely 
criticized. It is important that the public be kept 
advised as to plans, methods and goals and objectives 
of the agency. If the public is not kept advised of 
developments in the agency, there will be many ques- 
tions. In addition to the inevitable one regarding cost, 
there will be questions about the kind of families 
served and what have been results. We must remem- 
ber that in this area, we are dealing with something 
that is somewhat intangible; and, as I said previously, 
something for which just about everybody knows the 
answer. I fear that in our Aid to Dependent Children 
program we have not spent enough time on public 
relations. How have we reacted to severe criticism? 
In many cases we have tried to appease our critics by 
curtailing the program or by making it more restric- 
tive in certain areas. 
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I firmly believe that there is a great deal of un- 
organized local support for an adequate Aid to De- 
pendent Children program. I find that too often we 
have bowed to our critics and have done little or 
nothing to cultivate our friends. I am constantly 
amazed at the support for the program that comes 
from places where we have made no effort to gain 
support. In Louisiana, there is at present at work 
a five member Legislative Committee which was ap- 
pointed to study the problems of illegitimacy. One of 
the members, who is very friendly to all of the de- 
partment’s program, was amazed when we quoted 
the actual percentage of illegitimate children receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children. They were so much 
smaller than he had expected. He stated that if the 
committee did nothing but publicize these figures they 
would help the program. 


Neep Facts 


Another factor in public relations and in administra- 
tive planning for strengthening family life is the prob- 
lem of developing statistics and reporting to show the 
need for and also the effect of stepped up services. 
These will be needed on the national level to present 
to Congress. The states will need them for their legis- 
lature. They will be needed by all of us for public 
interpretation. This is not an easy problem. If we 
develop statistics and reporting on a straight actual 
count basis, we will tell little about quality and maybe 
nothing about the total effect of these activities on the 
strengthening of the family life of many families. 


As I said previously, I do not consider a reduction 
of case loads as some sort of magic cure-all. Neither 
do I consider that four, six, eight or even twelve visits 
per year to a family will necessarily produce any 
change for the better that might not have occurred 
otherwise. We do have success stories that we can 
tell and these should be told often. However, this has 
its difficulty also. Many times the success was not the 
result of the efforts of the Department of Public 
Welfare but was a success that was achieved in spite 
of the Department. It may be that the mother was 
attractive enough to a man and skillful enough so 
that she can carry on a courtship with him in spite 
of our policies regarding nonlegal unions or substitute 
fathers. Result—mother remarried—case closed. If 
this is the case, it is the man and the woman who 
deserve the credit and not the agency. 


I do not know the answer to this problem of ade- 
quate reporting in relation to services. However, it 
does seem important that the states and the federal 
government get together to develop some real com- 
petence in statistical reporting methods in this field. 


REMEMBERING PARENTS 


What I have presented here is only a brief 
sketch of some of the thinking that goes into the 
administrative planning necessary to strengthen family 
life. I have not discussed the need for more and 
better medical care and rehabilitation for ill and 
handicapped children and parents. I have not dis- 
cussed the child welfare program and the need for 
constant review to see that every effort, consistent with 
the best interest of the child, is made to return the 
foster child to his own family as soon as possible; to 
see that foster care does not become an end in itself; to 
see that children are freed for adoption when this is 
indicated; to see that an effort is made to work with 
the family to prevent the child’s coming into foster 
care rather than waiting until the child has been re- 
moved to begin work. I have not discussed the great 
need for skilled help for children and parents in their 
own homes in an effort to prevent damage to the 
children and family breakdown. 


In all of our administrative planning for strengthen- 
ing family life—our goals and objectives—our policies 
and procedures—our consideration regarding the serv- 
ices we are to render—our consideration regarding 
staff and its training—and all of the other things we 
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must remember that parents have the major responsi- 
bility in child rearing. Public welfare programs and 
other community programs can help them, but can 
never do the job for them. And in a democratic 
society, parents have a right to reject or accept the 
services we offer. If we have convictions about our 
job and about people and if we acquire the necessary 
knowledge and develop the necessary skills to do our 
job well, we need have no fear about people seeking 
our services and about our contribution to society. 


DESERTION 


(Continued from page 106) 
and his children even if the parents remain separated. 
Psychologically it is very important to the welfare of 
children to know that they have not been deserted by 
their father; that even though there has been a dis- 
agreement between mommy and dad, they still have 
the love and affection of their father. 

It might be interesting to explore, too, whether there 
is any meaning in, or correlation between, the deser- 
tion and those groups of people who explain the pre- 
liminary breakdown factors through such causes as 
other women, or the other elements enumerated. 

Why does one person resort to alcoholism, another 
to other women, another to gambling, etc? Is there a 
connection between this sort of expression and an in- 
dividual’s particular cultural, ethnic, economic and 
social background? Or is this unrelated to those en- 
vironmental influences and simply an individual prob- 
lem? We do not know the answer to this but think it 
might be interesting to investigate. 

Our thesis is that if we wish to reduce desertions on 
the American family scene, we need better mental 
health for all Americans. Regardless of the superficial 
causes of desertion, underneath lies the person who 
needs help with a mental health problem. While our 
agency can assist in bringing people together again, or 
help in obtaining financial assistance from the desert- 
ing father, the problem is far from solved unless we 
really go to the root of it. 

So we are hopeful that states will develop programs 
to deal with this problem of family breakdown from 
a mental health point of view as well as for the pur- 
pose of helping the family to readjust itself economi- 
cally and socially. That is why, as an agency, we have 
been trying to interest our federal Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in the promotion of a 
nationwide training program in the problems of 
family desertion—a program which will aid the 
states in the establishment of local facilities for doing 
a location job, not so much to effect a location per se, 
but one which uses the location technique as but one 
part of the treatment process. 





We know that in cases in which the husband is 
missing, we need to locate the husband so that we may 
offer him the help he needs in assuming the responsi- 
bilities toward his family. Even though the Uniform 
Support of Dependents Law has been adopted in 
every state and every territory—the District of 
Columbia being the only exception—these laws 
cannot be enforced unless we know where the missing 
spouse or parent is living. So we need to know what 
methods might be employed to seek out the absent 
relative without jeopardizing the chances of effecting 
a reconciliation, where advisable, or at least of es- 
tablishing a healthy relationship between the father 
and his children. 


MeEtHops oF Locatinc DEsERTERS 


Very often the deserted client is an excellent source 
of information which will lead to the location of the 
missing relative. It may be that the client has clues in 
her possession of which she may not be aware. Or else 
she knows she has information the true value of 
which she cannot estimate. For example, there may 
be in the home a recent employment record which 
will contain the Social Security number, as well as the 
name and address of a recent employer. Sometimes 
there is a membership card or letter from a friend in 
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another city, which may have been carelessly left be- 
hind. It is wise, therefore, to discuss all of these possi- 
bilities with the client. 


Similarly, the parents and brothers and sisters of the 
missing person may be in a position to help with in- 
formation, especially if they are approached in the 
right way. Because there may be some hard feeling 
between the man’s relatives and the wife, the relatives 
may find it easier to discuss the situation with the 
agency representative, especially if they are convinced 
of the interest of the agency in the welfare of the total 
family. Sometimes they will give specific information 
as to present location. Other times they will at least 
get in touch with the missing person and urge him to 
contact the agency. 


If the relatives reside in another town and a letter 
does not get results, it is, of course, advisable to ask a 
corresponding agency in that city to visit or contact 
these relatives. Very often the deserter may be either 
living with these folks or at least visiting them, because 
there always is a tendency for the missing person to 
seek a spot where he expects to find sympathy, partic- 
ularly when there have been differences between the 
deserter’s family and the deserted spouse. 


Friends and acquaintances of the missing person 
frequently prove helpful, too, because of the tendency 
of deserters to contact intimates or even to have dis- 
cussed tentative plans prior to actually leaving home. 
Special emphasis should be placed upon reaching so- 
called “buddies.” 


It has often been said there are at least three sides 
to every story ... the husband’s, the wife’s, and the 
real story. On occasion it is possible to arrive at the real 
story by contacting mutual friends of the family who 
may be in a position to give a clearer picture of the 
social situation so as to enable one to determine the 
possible course which the deserter has taken. 


Where there has been a previous marriage of the 
deserter, the spouse and children of that previous 
marriage may be in touch with the missing person, 
either because there has been some continuing contact 
or because the deserter may now find it more con- 
scionable to return to an earlier fold. If there has been 
a divorce from the wife in whom we are interested, it 
is possible that he may have remarried. Thus, it might 
be important to try to contact the more recent wife (it 
will be found in many situations that even this later 
spouse will join in the search). Certainly, in all cases, 
the in-laws and relatives of a previous or present mar- 
riage may prove helpful in giving information or 


leads. 
If it is known or believed that the deserter is living 


with a third person, the so-called “other man or 
woman,” it might be wise to search for this third per- 
son by checking some of the same sources we are sug- 
gesting in relation to the deserter himself. Where the 
name of the so-called third person is unknown, it is 
important to make contact with friends, relatives, em- 
ployers, or coworkers of the deserter who, surprisingly 
enough, often have specific information as to the 
identity of the individual involved. 


SourcEs OF INFORMATION 


When the missing person is known to be ill and to 
be receiving treatment, it is possible to contact the 
physician who, although not legally required to do so, 
may cooperate because of the social situation involved. 
Similarly, while a hospital or clinic where the missing 
person was treated may hesitate to provide informa- 
tion, it is possible to discuss the matter with the medi- 
cal social worker. In any event, though hospitals may 
not always give complete information they will 
generally indicate whether the deserter has been re- 
cently known to them. If it is known that the missing 
person suffers from a particular ailment which re- 
quires a certain climate, consideration should be given 
to the possibility that the deserter may have relocated 
himself in such a clime. 
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The employment history of a missing person is a 
very vital source of information. In all cases it is help- 
ful to contact the last known employer to determine 
the date of last employment, address on record, salary, 
and exact type of work done. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance of knowing the specific type 
of work done within a given occupation, especially in 
determining union membership and possible re-em- 
ployment. Thus if a man is known to work in the 
cloak industry, it is wise to find out whether he is a 
presser, operator, cutter, finisher, etc. A very important 
bit of information to seek from the employer, too, is 
the Social Security number; also the name and address 
of the union with which the worker may be affiliated. 
It is wise, also, to check here some other clues such as 
acquaintances in the place of work, requests for refer- 
ences received, and names given by the deserter as 
references in applying for the job. Similarly, previous 
employers may be contacted for additional informa- 
tion. It is sometimes possible to guess at the city to 
which a deserter may have moved by knowing where 
the individual’s type of work is available. 


If the deserter was in his own business, it is helpful 
to learn something about the names of the trade asso- 
ciations, the people with whom he did business, the 
houses he bought from and sold to, as well as the 
trade directories which might be available. 


Very often the individual in his desire to escape will 
assume another type of work. So it is important to 
know whether he has any other skills or experience, 
or whether he has ever expressed an interest in 
another kind of work. One should determine, also, if 
a license is required for the missing person’s occupa- 
tion and who would issue such a license. 


In contacting unions or associations to which the 
deserter may have belonged it is helpful to know the 
exact number of the union local, since in most large 
unions the national office does not have a record of 
members. Many unions will not give information as 
a matter of policy, but some will forward a letter to 
the last recorded address. There are directories issued 
by unions which list locals. 


A society or lodge in which the individual is or has 
been a member is a good source of information. One 
should therefore determine the specific name or num- 
ber of the lodge or society and the address of the secre- 
tary or other officer of the group. Consideration 
should be given as to when and by whom the deser- 
ter’s dues were last paid and whether any benefits 
have been collected since the time of leaving. If mem- 
bership has been transferred, one should get the new 
address. 


AppDITIONAL PossIBILITIES 


If the individual has been known to be a church- 
goer or, at least, to have been a member of a religious 
group, contact with the pastor or other officials is 
helpful. Very often a religious officer will serve as a 
contact point in getting the deserter or his family to 
respond. 


Where the missing person has been a member of 
a political or community club, information may be 
available from such a source, particularly if the de- 
serter has been known to have spent considerable time 
in the clubhouse with his cronies. 


On some occasions it is possible to determine where 
a deserter may have gone because of the individual’s 
interest in particular types of entertainment or sports. 
If he follows the races or is likely to frequent boxing 
bouts, these leads should be followed up. Similarly 
the frequency of an individual’s imbibing at certain 
bars should be checked. It is amazing how coopera- 
tive a bartender can be in “helping a fellow to get 
straightened out.” 


Where it is known that the missing person owned 
real estate or other property, knowledge of the details 
of ownership is of extreme value. In many towns a 
search of the Register’s Office or of that of the Recorder 
of Deeds will prove helpful, especially where records 
are kept alphabetically. Other city or county depart- 
ments may also have information. 


Some insurance companies will cooperate in provid- 
ing leads especially if they are also interested in 
searching for the same individual. In larger cities it 
is important to know the branch office as well as the 
number of the policy. Bank accounts may possibly be 
checked for changes of address or for recent activity. 


A very important source is the local Collector of 
Internal Revenue who, under Section 55 (e) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, is permitted to advise whether 
Or not an income tax return was filed by a specific 
taxpayer and, if so, to give the name and address 
appearing on the return. But, since returns are kept 
in the offices of the several Collectors of Internal 
Revenue where filed, it is essential to check with the 
Collector in that district in which it is suspected that 
the missing person may have filed such a return. It 
is best to give some identifying information where the 
name is a common one as, for example, the Social 
Security number or the last known address even if 
that address was in another district. 


If it is suspected that the missing person is presently 
in military service, contact should be made with the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard in Wash- 
ington, D.C., giving as much identifying information 
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as possible, particularly the date and place of birth, 
parents’ names and previous service record number. 
To check for the latest known address of a discharged 
veteran of World War II, if the service serial number 
is known, contact should be made with the Demobi- 
lized Record Unit of World War II, 4300 Goodfellow 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri. If the serial number is 
not known or if the individual is a veteran of another 
war, contact should be made with each of the services 
in Washington. 

It is important to note that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will not provide information as to addresses 
to which benefits are being sent, but that if there is a 
warrant extant, the court which has issued the warrant 
can secure such information by sending a copy of the 
warrant to the Veterans’ Administration. 

It is possible to learn whether a passport has been 
issued to a United States citizen by writing to the 
Passport Division, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. If a deserter is known to be living in a foreign 
country and if he or his wife is a United States citi- 
zen, the Department of State may be requested to 
have its consul contact the person sought or, in some 
cases, relatives who may know where the deserter is 
located. 

Recorps To CHECK 


Should the missing person be known to have been 
involved in a civil court proceeding, inquiry may be 
made at the local court for recent activity or for the 
last known address. If the deserter is known or be- 
lieved to have a criminal record, check should be made 
with the authorities in the locality where the crime 
was committed, or with the probation or parole offi- 
cials covering that area. 

If the deserter is known or believed to have been 
in touch with any attorneys, the attorneys should be 
contacted. Although in most cases attorneys will not 
be in a position to disclose information without con- 
sent of their clients, our experience has shown that in 
many such instances, such an approach does lead to a 
voluntary appearance or communication on the part 
of the missing person. 

It is wise to check the current or recent automobile 
ownership or driver’s licenses with the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau of the state in which the missing person is 
likely to be located. In some states this information 
is provided without fee. Others do make a charge. 
In all instances, it is important to provide such in- 
formation as birthdate, birthplace, height, weight, 
color of hair and eyes, and occupation. 

There are many directories which may prove of 
help. The telephone directory, surprisingly enough, 
may give the information desired, especially when the 


deserter has been missing for a number of years. In 
many towns and cities there are complete listings of 
all inhabitants in city directories, which are generally 
available in the libraries of the larger cities. There are 
also trade and labor organization directories. 

Very often state census records may be helpful, since 
these are open to the public. Similarly the records of 
the Board of Elections will indicate whether an indi- 
vidual registered or voted from a particular address. 

These, then, are a few suggestions which may be 
helpful in searching for family deserters. There are 
many more which require more expert and specialized 
skills. But if even some of these described above are 
utilized, the results should justify the effort. 


A SuccErstep ProcraMm 


While the Family Location Service, because of its 
limited staff, cannot possibly assume the whole task of 
locating the missing family members, we are always 
ready to assist any agency in developing the kind of 
apparatus which will enable them to help in meeting 
this very serious form of marital disruption. 

Certainly this is a problem not for public agencies 
alone—but the public agency must be more deeply 
concerned. Each of them must develop facilities for 
locating missing parents but in a way which will 
help to repair damage and to build a healthier rela- 
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tionship between parents and children. Commissioner 

Schottland put it very succinctly when he said recently, 
“A comprehensive program to tackle the problem 
of desertion must include: 

1. A recognition and an awareness of the fac- 
tors leading to family disorganization; 

2. A willingness on the part of both govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies to provide 
the various psychological, casework, legal and 
other services necessary to meet this problem; 

3. Comprehensive studies of the nature of fam- 
ily disorganization; 

4. Development of premarital counseling aimed 
at an understanding of the problems which 
lead to family disorganization; 

5. Sufficient casework services to help families 
in trouble.” 

The above are merely indicative of some of the 
things which need to be done, and not exhaustive. 
The problem of family desertion can no longer be 
the subject of long study preparatory to action. It is 
one of the most serious social problems of our age. 
We know enough about the problem now to take 
certain immediate steps. The solutions will involve 
the cooperation of law enforcement and social agen- 
cies, the church, government and all groups in our 
communities who have a contribution to make. 
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Retirement Policies Under Social Security. By Wilbur 
J. Cohen, with a foreword by Arthur M. Ross. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley, California. 
1957. 120 pages. $3.00. 


This book is concerned with three facets of public 
policy regarding retirement under the Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program: retirement age, retire- 
ment because of disability, and the retirement test. 
Discussion of the first largely concerns the question 
of whether women (wives, widows, as well as work- 
ing women, married or single) should be admitted to 
retirement benefit at an earlier age than men. The 
second involves consideration of the whole question of 
disability insurance, but with special reference to pro- 
posals to modify OASI in behalf of disabled workers. 
The third relates to whether retirement from the labor 
market should be made a condition to receipt of re- 
tirement benefit. These are vital and continuing 
public issues, in view of the large and growing num- 
ber of aged in the United States, the increasing length 
of life, the huge costs of retirement benefits, and the 
current need to encourage oldsters to continue as 
earners. 


waste 





The author treats these issues historically, and in 
doing so he shares with the reader his comprehensive 
knowledge gained from first hand experience as ad- 
visor, researcher, and consultant to the national ad- 
ministration as well as Congressional committees over 
a 20 year period. For each of the three main policy 
questions examined, Mr. Cohen states the prob 
lem and then examines and describes the proposals 
put forward and adopted from the origin of the pro- 
gram in 1935 through 1956. 


While this book is about public policy, it does not 
advocate any particular view. Rather it is descriptive 
and historical. It is also impartial. Perhaps it should 
also be said that the book does not contain any facts 
or materials not already generally available—much of 
it in Mr. Cohen’s own articles published in the Social 
Security Bulletin. However, the book does bring to- 
gether in convenient form material that is otherwise 
widely scattered—some of it fugitive. 


The book is lucid, readable, and informative. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Cohen will continue to employ 
his very considerable talent and knowledge in writing 
about Social Security policy. Now that he is out of 
government service perhaps he will permit himself to 
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become just a bit more of an advocate. Scholars who 
write on public policy have an obligation to examine 
all sides of an issue, but after weighing and consider- 
ing they should permit themselves the luxury of a 
judgment or a point of view. 

Alton A. Linford, Dean 

School of Social Service Administration 

University of Chicago 


Community Life and Social Policy. Selected papers by 
Louis Wirth. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1956. 431 pages. 
$6.00. 


By bringing out this posthumous volume of Dr. 
Wirth’s papers, the University of Chicago has per- 
formed a needed service to social scientists and social 
practitioners at the same time that it has offered a 
deserved tribute to one of its great scholars. No 
sociologist of equal stature put so little of his work 
in book form. Wirth was always too busy bringing 
social knowledge to bear upon pressing practical prob- 
lems to write the usual lengthy academic treatises. 
During the depression he became absorbed in the 
challenging questions of local, regional, and national 
planning; before and during World War II he de- 
voted himself unstintingly to the battle against fascism; 
after the war he became a leading figure in the struggle 
for improved race relations in this country. 


The twenty-five papers in this volume represent all 
these interests and more theoretical ones beside. They 
show clearly the tremendous range and incisive grasp 
of his mind. He deals equally well with abstract issues 
and concrete ones. 


The papers are well chosen, for they evidence the 
distinctive qualities of their author. His remarkably 
broad knowledge and his ability to synthesize bril- 
liantly are illustrated in “The Social Sciences” and 
“Urbanism as a Way of Life.” Outstanding in original 
analysis are the papers, “Problems of Minority Groups,” 
“Types of Nationalism” and “Ideological Aspects of 
Social Disorganization.” Two short papers are espe- 
cially suggestive for future research: “Rural-urban 
Differences” and “Sociology and Local History.” 

Even Wirth’s more personal qualities occasionally 
shine through. His social courage is well illustrated 
in his highly critical address to the Commercial Club 
of Chicago. His remarkable scholarly wisdom, the 
ability to see the correct application of the theoretical 
to the confusion of the practical, lifts “Localism, Re- 
gionalism and Centralization” from the level of aca- 
demic excellence to that of sound policy guidance. 

A discerning and appreciative foreword by Herbert 
Blumer and an analytical introduction by Philip M. 


Hauser, friends and colleagues of Dr. Wirth, serve to 
orient the reader to the author and his writings. A 
complete bibliography of Dr. Wirth’s writings is 
appended. 
Robert C. Angell, Professor 
Department of Sociology 
University of Michigan 


Care of the Long Term Patient: Chronic Illness in the 
United States, Volume II. By the Commission on 
Chronic Illness. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1956. 606 pages. $8.50. 


Guides to Action on Chronic Illness. National Health 
Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1956. 
88 pages. $1.00. 


The current emphasis on chronic disease control 
through cooperative multidisciplinary action is high- 
lighted in two excellent additions to the health litera- 
ture. “Care of the Long Term Patient” is the second 
in a series of four volumes being published by the 
Chronic Disease Commission under the overall title, 
“Chronic Illness in the United States.” In Volume I 
the Commission discussed prevention of chronic ill- 
ness and in the present book the recommendations 
growing out of the Chicago Conference on Care of the 
Long Term Patient held in March 1954 are extensively 
presented. The subject matter is not limited to the 
conference discussions, but includes much additional 
data collected by the Commission staff. 


Of particular interest are the 80 recommendations 
and conclusions adopted by the Commission following 
the March conference. These, which are well sub- 
stantiated in the text, are listed under the headings: 
The Patient at Home, The Patient in an Institution, 
Personnel and Education, Coordination and Integra- 
tion, Research, and Financing. The treatment of the 
material is practical throughout, while at the same 
time giving due recognition to those program areas 
where new knowledge is required if an effective 
attack is to be launched upon the problems posed by 
chronic illness. 


“Guides to Action on Chronic Illness” reports the 
proceedings and recommendations at the March 1957 
Annual Meeting of the National Health Forum. This 
compact document describes the activities of a large 
number of health and welfare leaders in the chronic 
disease field. The report makes a special attempt to 
emphasize action which has already been performed 
and is an excellent compilation of steps being under- 
taken in several communities to attack one or another 
phase of the chronic disease problem. True, many of 
these steps are halting, tentative and tailor-made for 
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An important series of studies on Chronic Illness in the United States from 
the Commission on Chronic Illness 


PREVENTION OF CHRONIC ILLNESS 
VOLUME I 


In 1950 there were an estimated 28 million Americans suffering from chronic dis- 
eases and impairments. There is no reason to believe this number is decreasing, yet 
clinic and public health practices continue to lag behind in utilizing existing knowl- 
edge about prevention. How can the concept of prevention be instilled in students 
of medicine, nursing, social work, and related fields? What organizational patterns 
will be most effective for the administration of preventive programs? How can 
the public be moved to support preventive measures? This illuminating book pro- 
vides a full discussion of these questions, as well as of the known preventive meas- 
ures of major diseases and impairments. Coming in August. $6.00. 


CARE OF THE LONG-TERM PATIENT 
VOLUME Il 


Here is a complete discussion of the problem of caring for the chronically ill: re- 
habilitation—at home and in the institution, training personnel, coordinating and 
integrating services, problems of research and of finance. This comprehensive study 
makes use of all available material in examining existing methods of providing 
care, and exploring and formulating new methods and principles. $8.50. 


To be published soon— 


VOLUME III: CHRONIC ILLNESS IN A RURAL AREA 
VOLUME IV: CHRONIC ILLNESS IN A LARGE CITY 





ORGANIZED HOME 
MEDICAL CARE IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

A STUDY OF NINETEEN PROGRAMS 


By The Hospital Council of Greater New York. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
CARE IN NEW YORK CITY 


A Report by the Committee for the Special Re- 
search Project in the Health Insurance Plan of 
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This is the most extensive study of organized 
home medical care programs published to date, 
and the only one that examines such programs 
from the point of view of the patient and his 
family, as well as of those rendering services to 
the patient. Its analysis of existing programs and 
suggested standards for new programs is more 


detailed and concrete than any previously pub- 
$8.00 


lished. 





COMMONWEALTH FUND BOOKS published by 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Greater New York. Compares the medical care 
experience of the enrollees in the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York with the experi- 
ence of comparable families in New York City 
who were not enrolled in the plan. “Represents 
a substantial addition to our meager body of 
knowledge and thereby contributes to the plan- 
ning of public health services.”—THOMAS PARRAN, 
M.D., in his Foreword to this book. $7.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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a specific area, but the thoughtful reader will find 
much which can suggest practical solutions for his 
own locality. Despite this emphasis on actual accomp- 
lishments, a number of interesting recommendations 
for the future are also included. Particular mention 
might be made of the importance of the development 
of “common denominator” services such as screening 
or rehabilitation, through which any agency doing a 
chronic disease program might be in a position to aid 
other important categories of chronic disease control. 


George James, M.D. 
Deputy Commissioner of Health 
City of New York 


The Child and His Welfare. Second Edition. By 
Hazel Fredericksen. W. H. Freeman and Company, 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California. 
April 1957. 364 pages. $5.00. 


Hazel Fredericksen’s second edition of “The Child 
and His Welfare” continues to provide a scholarly sur- 
vey and detailed account of the multifarious problems, 
the programs, the knowledge and services embraced 
by the once vague term “child welfare.” 

The book divides the field of child welfare into 
eight general areas: I—~The Child and His Welfare, 
II—History, IlI]—Safeguarding Family Life, IV— 
Guardianship and Protection, V—Substitute Care, VI 
—Unmarried Parenthood, VII—Need for Special 
Services, VIII—Conclusion. Each of these areas is 
discussed not only in terms of current philosophy and 
activity but also with references to dates and legisla- 
tion and differing opinions in the various states. Thus 
presented, a longitudinal as well as a contemporary 
cross-sectional view of the field of child welfare is 
achieved. The book becomes both a reference re- 
source for practitioner or teacher and a valuable text 
for the student. 

Simple, sensible words coupled with near-conver- 
sational style make for easy reading and greater under- 
standing of factual data, related information, and de- 
tailed program descriptions which are really necessary 
for a “broad view” of child welfare. 


Lawrence D. Burke, Training Consultant 
Iowa Department of Social Welfare 


Social Casework. A Problem-Solving Process. By 
Helen Harris Perlman. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Aveune, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1957. 
268 pages. $5.00. 


The author of this work is a professor of social work 
at the University of Chicago with a background of 
many years of practice in family welfare, child guid- 


ance and teaching. She has made many contributions 
to the profession of social work. 

This book may very well serve, and very appropri- 
ately at this time of confusion regarding the helping 
role, as a permanent guidepost for the profession of 
social casework. Individuals who are in the public 
welfare and social casework settings will find that the 
author brings social casework back to its rightful 
place, defining its nature to such an extent that social 
workers may find ample satisfaction in the role of a 
caseworker, instead of in the role of a psychiatrist. 

Perlman’s emphasis is with problem-solving and its 
processes. Part I of the material discusses the com- 
ponents of the casework situation, the person, the 
problem, the place, the process, the caseworker-client 
relationship, and the problem-solving work. Part II 
is of casework in cross-section with a discussion of 
the person, problem, place, and process in the begin- 
ning phase of problem-solving work. It explains the 
content and method in the beginning phase, the 
thinking in problem-solving, and the client’s work- 
ability and the casework goal. Part III consists of two 
cases which illustrate the problem-solving process of 
casework. The book’s bibliography may be useful to 
the reader as a resource for references. 

Although Part II gives emphasis to the early phase 
of problem-solving, the book reveals that problem- 





REVISED AND EXPANDED 


The Child 
and His Welfare 


by HAZEL A. FREDERICKSEN 


THE NEW SECOND EDITION of this 
comprehensive and practical book 
brings THE CHILD AND HIS WEL- 
FARE up to date on legislative mat- 
ters, new publications, and recent 
developments in the field of child 
welfare. 

New additions include three cases— 
probation, adoption, and foster 
home—and a list of films on child 
life. 

Published in April, 1957 


376 pp. $5.00 








W. H. FREEMAN AND COMPANY 
660 Market Street, San Francisco 4 
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solving principles must operate from the first and’that 
these principles remain constant. 


Gerald D. Evans, Training Consultant 
lowa Department of Social Welfare 


Job Opportunities for Older People. By Edward 
Kahn, with foreword by Francis Bosworth. Phila- 
delphia Center for Older People, 921 North 6th 
Street, Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania. 1957. 75 pages. 
$1.00. 


The Philadelphia Center for Older People recently 
completed a two-year pilot project in job opportunities 
and vocational counseling for persons with the double 
handicap of being aged and having only a limited 
command of the English language. The report of 
their success and the problems encountered should be 
of considerable interest to many persons in public 
assistance agencies as well as in offices of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 








PERSONNEL 








OPENINGS for Medical Social ($4800-$6000) and Child 
Welfare ($3840-$4800) Consultants in expanding Wel- 
fare program. Graduate social work training required. 
If interested, write John I. Hogue, Supervisor, Arkan- 
sas Merit System Council, Sate Capitol Grounds, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 








BEAUTIFUL MARIN COUNTY 20 minutes north of 
San Francisco needs caseworker, Masters Degree 
or one graduate year plus experience family or 
children’s casework in progressive public welfare 
program. Psychiatric consultation available. Salary 
July 1, $4980 to $6060. Apply Marin County Welfare 
Department, 622 4th Street, San Rafael, California. 








MARYLAND State Department of Public Welfare has 
openings for Director, Local Welfare Dept. I (St. 
Mary’s County) and Field Supervisor, Dept. of Public 
Welfare (Baltimore). Must be graduate social workers 
with specialized experience. For details, contact State 
Commissioner of Personnel, 31 Light St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. immediately. 








OPENINGS for field representative, child welfare con- 
sultant, salary range $5568-6744; public welfare work- 
ers, $3972-5844; child welfare workers, $3972-5304, in 
expanding public welfare program. Graduate social 
work training required. Experience desired but not 
essential for all positions. Write Nevada State Welfare 
Department, Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 








SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding 
State Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for 
Field Representatives, $487-589, Child Welfare Con- 
sultant, $487-589 (headquarters, Reno); Public Wel- 
fare District Administrator, $442-536 (Las Vegas); 
Social Casework Supervisor, $421-511 (Reno); Prin- 
cipal Public Welfare Worker, $421-511 (Elko, Fal- 
lon); Senior Child Welfare Worker, $382-464 (Las 
Vegas, Carson City); Senior Public Welfare Worker, 
$382-464 (Hawthorne). Graduate work required, 
with some substitution for experience. For par- 
ticulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DE- 
PARTMENT, P. O. Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 








FIELD SUPERVISOR for state administered child 
welfare services program including foster care, adop- 
tions and protective services. Responsibilities: Super- 
vision of 7 child welfare workers in the district offices. 
Requirements: MSW plus supervisory experience. Sal- 
ary, $4,939.62—$5,964.48. Can appoint within range. 
Social Security and Retirement benefits available. 

For further details write Commissioner James J. 
Barry, State Department of Public Welfare, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 








NEW MEXICO in the mild Southwest offers ex- 
cellent opportunities for Child Welfare Workers 
($3660-$4860), Senior Child Welfare Workers 
($3900-$5160), and District Child Welfare Super- 
visors ($4860-$6420) in Department of Public Wel- 
fare. Member of Child Welfare League of America. 


Write: MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, Box 9839, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 








MEDICAL OR PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER for 
Mental Retardation project in the New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Santa Fe area. Entering salary 
up to $450. Two years of graduate medical or psychia- 
tric social work plus two years experience. Write: 
MERIT SYSTEM SUPERVISOR, Box 939, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CONSULTANTS, Four openings 
to supervise experienced but untrained workers serv- 
ing limited ADC caseloads in demonstration project 
planned to show effectiveness of casework in re- 
habilitation and prevention of family breakdown. One 
year professional training required plus 2 years super- 
visory experience. Salary $4440-$5640 depending upon 
training and experience. Apply Tennessee Department 
of Public Welfare, 204 State Office Building, Nashville 3. 








THE WORDEN SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Our 
Lady of Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. Two Year 
Professional Curriculum Leading to the Degree of Mas- 
ter of Social Work. Early Application is Advised. Write 
Above Address for Information. 








WASHINGTON STATE has excellent opportunities in 
children’s work. Department of Public Assistance Case- 
work Supervisors’ salaries start $4368 and Caseworkers 
with one or two years of graduate training start 
$3840-$4368. Department of Institutions Juvenile Cor- 
rections and Child Guidance Clinics need Caseworkers 
with psychiatric experience, salaries start $4560-$5184 
depending on qualifications. Contact Washington State 
Personnel Board, 212 General Administration Building, 
Olympia, Washington. 




















